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Speaking before service rates where 
the Indiana Tele- there is the slightest 


phone Association 
last week, President 
Henry A. Barnhart 

told the members: “We need more diplo- 
macy and less fight.” (His address in full 
The re- 


mark was made with reference to the po- 


will be found on a later page.) 


litical attacks against public service com- 
panies and the state regulatory commis- 
sions all over the country, and indicated a 
belief that in these days of unrest it is 
wise for telephone companies to stir up as 
little trouble as possible. 

This is good advice at any time, for 
good public relations are founded on the 
company devoting its energies to serving 
the public well and avoiding disputes with 
its patrons and the regulatory authorities. 
So far as the average telephone company 
is concerned, it will be found that it has 
usually preferred to suffer injustice rather 
than provoke a fight by demanding its 
rights. 

The present political campaign against 
the utility companies is not chargeable to 
the telephone industry. On the other hand, 
the situation should not prevent an honest, 
conscientious company from asking and 
state 


getting a square deal from its 


commission. 
*x* * * * 

Most of the telephone controversies with 
regulatory commissions arise over rates, 
A few isolated cases might be cited in 
which rates are being asked on valuations 
created when high prices were paid for 
Properties purchased during the inflation 
period prior to 1930. 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND 
THE UTILITY COMMISSIONS 


President Barnhart covered such _ in- 
stances when he said: “If we invested ex- 
travagantly in telephone property, it will be 
the part of wisdom to take low profits 
rather than invite violent rate fights that 
hurt a long time.” 

Generally speaking, everybody will agree 
that, in view of existing business condi- 
tions, now is not a favorable time to ask 
for a rate increase unless there is a press- 
ing need and the local situation warrants 
it. Service companies are ac‘ing accord- 
ingly, and are filing few applications for 
more revenue. 

2k * * * 

From the beginning the telephone asso- 
ciations have earnestly opposed the specu- 
lative buying of properties and issued 
warnings that trouble would result when 
an attempt was made to raise rates to cover 
such valuations. Their zeal to restrain 
speculation, in fact, has frequently caused 
friction in their own ranks, as some mem- 
ber companies did not want to be pre- 
from selling their 


vented properties ai 


boom prices. Nevertheless, the associa- 


tions continued to issue the warning: 
“Stop, look, listen!” 
The business 


depression, the falling 


prices of many commodities and _ the 
political warfare on the utilities and on 
state regulation have emphasized the truth 
of these warnings. These developments 
also have stiffened the determination of 


state commissions to grant no increases in 


question. 

At the same time, 
| however, the situa- 
tion should not prevent justice being 
given to any company. After all, utility 
regulation laws guarantee the companies a 
reasonable return on their investment, and 
the ultimate welfare of the public requires 
that they be permitted to operate and 
render good service on a safe basis. 

A Commissioner’s Views. 

Judge Milton R. Stahl, chairman of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, dis- 
cusses the present utility situation in an in- 
teresting article printed in the U. S. Daily, 
and points out how the operating companies 
can help solve the regulatory problems. 
Judge Stahl has no patience with the rad- 
icals and demagogues who would oppress 
service companies, but he says it is not suf- 
ficient merely to call them by their right 
names. 

He refers to one electric power holding 
company which bought telephone proper- 
ties in Missouri at excessive prices several 
years ago and has encountered trouble 
when the commission refused it rate in- 
This, 


however, was an exceptional case, as he 


creases to cover inflated values. 
says: “A study of comparative electric and 
telephone rates will show that the general 
level of rates in Missouri is among the 


lowest in the United States.” 
* ~ * * 


One point made by Judge Stahl is that 
the worthy rank and file of a utility in- 
dustry should not be made to suffer for 


the misdeeds of a few wrongdoers, and he 
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urges the associations to draw a distinct 
line between the good and bad. This, it 
may be said, is what the leading telephone 
associations are aiming to do. 

In this connection he says: 


“In considering these abuses, the impor- 
tant point is that the industry is not being 
judged by its conscientious and efficient 
members, but by its minority of sinners. 
Agitation based on the actions of this 
minority has resulted in some states in im- 
mature and partisan legislation harmful to 
the industry and to the people. 

Public utilities can avoid much future 
grief in the way of hostile legislation based 
on resentment instead of wise consideration 
of a purely economic problem, if its re- 
sponsible elements—the great majority— 
actively expose and oppose illegal and un- 
ethical practices on the part of others. 

Utilities associations will miss their 
greatest opportunity for service to the in- 
dustry if they limit their activity to the 
exchange of information, to the solution of 
technical problems, and to making common 
cause in matters affecting the common in- 
terest. I believe they should pattern their 
activities after professional organizations, 
such as medical associations, bar associa- 
tions, and engineering societies, which lay 
down rules of conduct for their members 
and discipline those who wander from the 
straight path. 

It is not sufficient that one utility has 
satisfied its own conscience in the *conduct 
of its business. Its interests and its wel- 
fare are so bound up with the manner in 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Hotel Penn Harris, 
Harrisburg, May 26, 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, The 
Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, June 2, 3 
and 4. 

Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Elma, June 26 and 27. 








which its brother is discharging his obliga- 
tions that it is justified in constituting itself 
its brother’s keeper. 

Each utility occupies but one room in 
the house, and when the people or the leg- 
islature consider the house and pass judg- 
ment they will be guided largely by the 
rooms which are not in order. The press 
and the publicist will find them and hold 
them up as typical of the industry. 

The public relations of one utility are 
affected by those of other utilities, and in 
their own interest utilities should see that 
any fundamental causes for bad public re- 
lations of other utilities are removed.” 

x k * * 

As an instance of the efforts of an asso- 
ciation to induce its member companies to 
adopt safe financing methods, it may be 
cited that the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in 1927 added a 
clause to its bylaws reading as follows: 


“No operating company shall be entitled 
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to or admitted to membership in this asso- 
ciation unless it shall agree to and conform 
with such standards of practice as have 
been or may be afterward adopted by this 
association.” 

This restriction referred particularly to 
depreciation accounting procedure, and was 
designed to prevent inflated appraisals and 
to insure proper reserves. 

x * * * 

No company, of course, is going to seek 
a quarrel with the regulatory authorities— 
state commission, legislature or municipal 
council—but neither should it submit tame- 
ly to oppressive, unfair tactics. Just how 
blindly the politicians strike at utility cor- 
porations is shown by the recent action of 
the South Carolina legislature in adopting a 
resolution instructing the railroad commis- 
sion to investigate telephone rates in that 
state, so that by July 1, 1931, such rates 
“may be reduced by not less than 25 per 
cent of the present schedule.” 

That means that within the short space 
of seven weeks the commission is expected 
to complete a state-wide inquiry on a mat- 
ter involving millions of dollars in prop- 
erty and many intricate and technical ques- 
tions, and then cut rates 25 per cent. Prob- 
ably the wiseacres in the legislature, un- 
hampered by any knowledge of the diff- 
culties, could do it, but the 
are that nobody 


chances 


else could—nor_ will. 


Indiana’s Finest Annual Convention 


Excellent Program for Two-Day Meeting Draws Large Attendance of Hoosier 
Telephone, People--Success of Convention Demonstrates Value of Feature 
Program—Watson of ‘‘Watson, Come Here; I Want You” Fame Star Attraction 


“Indiana’s best convention,” was the 
verdict rendered on the 12th annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion by men who have attended Indiana 
conventions for many years. The program 
was an exceptional one, and the success of 
the convention provided an ample demon- 
stration of the influence the announced 
program has upon the attendance. The 
registered attendance was more than 525, 
a mark that has seldom if ever been 
reached by any Indiana convention. 

The attendance of Dr. Thomas A. Wat- 
son, of Boston, Mass., provided a real 
thrill. Although many of the telephone 


people present had undoubtedly heard the 
details of the telephone’s invention, they 
were thrilled to hear the story from the 
lips of the man who built the first of 
what now numbers more than 35,300,000 
telephones. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Dr. Watson not only built the first elec- 
tric telephone in the world but he was 
the first person to hear the human voice 
transmitted by means of it. His recital 
of the work he performed and of the 
experiments leading to the telephone’s in- 
vention, will long be remembered by those 
who were fortunate enough to hear his 
stirring story. 

There were many other excellent ad- 
dresses during the two-day convention 
which was held at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 6 and 7. They covered prac- 
tically every subject in which Indiana tele- 
phone people are interested, and the asso- 
ciation’s program committee may well con- 
gratulate itself upon having set such a 
high standard for its annual gathering. 

The Indiana association is fortunate in 
having President Barnhart as its presiding 





officer. His introductions of the speakers, 
his informal comments and analysis of vari- 
ous matters brought up are always a fea- 
ture of Indiana meetings. This year they 
were more so because of the excellence of 
the program presented. 

The social and entertainment side was 
given more attention this year than in 
former years. On the first evening of the 
convention an informal dance was held 
and it was greatly enjoyed. The conven- 
tion closed with the annual banquet, enter- 
tainment and dance, all of which were 
greatly enjoyed by a large crowd. 

The traffic conference was well attended, 
two sessions being held. At the first ses- 
sion, which was in charge of, Miss Ethel 
Anglin, Leesburg, Louise Pohlmeyer, traffic 
supervisor, Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Fort Wayne, discussed “Depart- 
mental Cooperation.” “Features of e- 
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vised Toll Operating Practice,” were 
explained by J. Lloyd Wayne, of Indian- 
apolis, general toll supervisor, Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The second session, which was in charge 
of Miss Belle Bernetha, of Rochester, was 
held on Thursday morning. 

“Keeping Our House in Order” was the 
subject of an interesting address by Cecilia 
A. Johnson, Madison, Wis., supervisor of 
operating methods, Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. “Personal Touch in Operat- 
ing” was the topic discussed by Eleanora 
Tittle, Lawrenceburg, manager, Southern 
Indiana Telephone Co. Mayme Workman, 
Springfield, Ill., traffic supervisor, Illinois 
Telephone Association, spoke informally 
of local operating. 

At the business session on Thursday 
morning these directors were elected: 
H. A. Barnhart, Rochester; F. E. Bohn, 
Fort Wayne; H. F. Farwell, Terre 
Haute; Sam Tomlinson, Plymouth; and 
F. M. Lantz, Monticello. Mr. Lantz is a 
new member of the board, the others be- 
ing re-elected. To fill the unexpired term 
of Max F. Hosea, J. G. H. Klingler, of 
Brazil, was elected. 

The convention’s first session was 
called to order by President Henry A. 
Barnhart, of Rochester, about 11 o’clock 
Wednesday ‘morning. He prefaced his 
annual address with a few remarks con- 
cerning the convention and asked those 
present that they give all time possible, 
when the convention was not in session, 
to the exhibits. He advocated that ques- 
tions be asked concerning the various 
equipment and apparatus on exhibit, and 
that after their return the various man- 
agers send orders to the exhibitors for 
such equipment as required. 


President Barnhart’s Annual Address. 

President Barnhart then launched upon 
his annual address as follows: 

“When the President of the United 
States gives his message to the Congress, 
at the opening of each session, the news- 
paper correspondents usually go through 
it and boil it down into a dozen, or fewer, 
short paragraphs and print them in bold 
type as an unimbellished synopsis for easy- 
to-read convenience of busy people. This 
is also true of governors’ messages and 
other pronouncements by those in adminis- 
trative or executive positions at the head 
of other organizations. 

And it is quite possible and even prob- 
able that most of you, who have year after 
year heard me trying to expound the 
gospel of good telephone service and stable 
business, would like to have me ‘hit the 
trail’ of brevity and, in the language of 
Andy, say it ‘in reshortment, or sumpin’. 
Hence, as an innovation, may I first give 
you an abbreviation of what I want to 
say and then elaborate by way of self- 
defence or explanatory analysis. Here 
it is: 

ln organization and convention there is 


Strength and the fundamentals of uni- 
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formity in operation, accounting, rate 
making, maintenance, taxation and all that 


augers’ for success by the process of 
standardization of our enterprise as a 
whole. 


Good business can be built securely 
only on a foundation of high efficiency of 
plant and dependability and popularity of 
operation. 

Encourage employes in progressive com- 
petency by giving them full knowledge of 

















In His Address President Henry A. Barn- 
hart, of Rochester, Ind., Again Expounded 
the Gospel of Good Telephone Service and 
Stable Business, Earnestly and Forcibly. 


the industry by vocational instruction and 
convention opportunity, and reward merit 
with a showing of appreciation not only 
in words but in wages. 

Practice of the Golden Rule in public 
relations and in dealings with connecting 
companies is a sure guide to success. 

Enlarge business by going after it and 
do not invite office cobwebs by waiting for 
it to knock on our ask to 
come in. 


doors and 

Take the public into our confidence as 
to the whys and wherefores of our busi- 
ness and fear not for all will be well. 

If we have invested extravagantly in 
telephone property, it will be the part of 
wisdom and discretion to take low profits 
rather than invite violent rate fights that 
hurt a long time. 

And be open, fair and tactful in our 
fiscal and personal contact with the pub- 
lic, or the the legislature 
‘will get us if we don’t watch out.’ 

If in these meager suggestions I 


Congress or 


have 
made myself clear then this is my annual 
address. And if I could get them over to 
the full understanding and conviction of 
the many telephone managements of our 
state, it would be a triumph for telephony 
for which the leaders of this association, 
and the several district associations, have 
been earnestly striving ever since the first 


step in the first telephone organization in 
Indiana. 

But if I not con- 
vincing all of you of the general consist- 
ency and worthwhileness of the foregoing 
skeleton or outline of practical philosophy 
for our industry, possibly a brief elabora- 
tion might be helpful. 
who need the counsel 


have succeeded in 


However, those 
and instruction of 
telephone conventions or conferences are 
usually not in attendance, and we must get 
as much wholesome telephone business 
logic to the non-attendants as the printed 
reports and our personal examples of 
improvement can carry to them. 

No argument is 


convince any 


necessary, I 
management of 
property that we prosper most assuredly 
and most permanently on good will of our 


trust, to 
telephone 


patrons and our community in general. In 
the telephone business, a semi-public enter- 
prise, mechanically adequate equipment 
and intelligent, agreeable operation are our 
largest assets in business building. They 
are the foundations of permanent patron- 
age and assistance in time of need. 

They can be had only by using first- 
class, well-kept apparatus in charge of in- 
telligent employes who are interested in 
and satisfied ,.with their jobs. And nothing 
short of this will satisfy an exacting pub- 


lic and help us to the full reward of 


right management. Inferior equipment 
and careless management are not only 


disastrous to the system, beset with such 
misfortunes, but it is the drop of impurity 
in the barrel of excellency which con- 
taminates it all with a disrespect which is 
reflected in local and legislative antagon- 
ism, 
Revenue Campaigns. 
“Campaigns for increasing 
patronage are being put on in many places 
throughout the country. Scarcely any two 
of these have been alike in plan of opera- 
tion but they all have the same purpose, 
viz.: increase of patronage or, at 


telephone 


least, 
addition of enough subscribers to replace 
the resulting from the so-called 
depression and, incidentally, bolstering up 
the long distance 
normal as possible. 

Some managements 


losses 


business to as nearly 


give prizes to 
employe-solicitors, some give commissions 
to them, some ask the state commission to 
suspend installation fees during a period 
while the drive for new business is 
some have employes solicit as loyalty to 
the business that gives them employment ; 


on, 


and some have regular solicitors who con 
stantly check up on prospects, either by 
registering inquiries if certain non-sub 
scribers have telephones or by listing new 
comers in the community or the establish 
ment of listed, 
to day, in the local newspapers. 

All of these business builders have been 
more or less 


new homes as from day 


successful according to the 
organized effort and 
which they have been conducted and, also, 


depending the 


enthusiasm with 


somewhat on severity of 
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business adversity in the locality where the 
campaigns are conducted. However, suc- 
cess has been most pronounced where plant 
and operative efficiency are high grade and 
where judicious and liberal advertising 
has been done, the latter two requisites 
being especially helpful even if no solicit- 
ing campaign is put on. 
Property Prices and Rates. 

“Heretofore both in my trade addresses 
and in my editorial efforts I have earnest- 
ly tried to point out the hazard of paying 
excessive prices for telephone or any other 
public utility property and then increasing 
rates to provide sufficient income to meet 
legal provisions for mecessary expenses 
and interest on the investments. I say 
that such financing is hazardous, for that 
has been demonstrated in serious trouble 
results in instances with which all tele- 
phone managers in our state are familiar. 

Commissions and courts may be com- 
pelled by dependable evidence to raise rates 
where extravagant investments have been 
made, either in purchase price or unneces- 
sarily expensive construction, but public 
opinion is really the court of last resort; 
and if that decides adversely, the utility 
usually has a long war to fight that, like 
all wars, is destructive of peace and 
prosperity for all concerned. 

It is patent to men of public utility 
experience that vicissitudes in the busi- 
ness cannot all be avoided, for they some- 
times occur without just cause, but that 
the danger of them can be greatly lessened 
is likewise apparent. One of the ways of 
invoking prevention is in sitting in on the 
round tables of conventions or conferences 
and taking the multiplicity of counsel of 
the practical and successful men in the 
business, who always attend such trade 
meetings, as a safe guide in avoiding the 
rocks and shoals that no man can steer 
clear of as well single-handed and alone 
as he can with the advice and assistance 
of organized experience. 

No business or profession on earth can 
succeed as well with every-fellow-for- 
himself as with in-union-there-is strength ; 
and that is why we are here and also 
why every telephone interest in Indiana 
ought to be here. Unorganized effort is 
groping in the dark. That must be con- 
ceded, for all accomplishments of com- 
munities, states and nations are the result 
of organized endeavors. 

It always has been so and always will 
be so; and the telephone business of all 
others needs union of action, for all its 
interests are linked in one common chain, 
and the units which pull back or offside 
or do not pull at all are weakening the 
common welfare anud jeopardizing their 
own best interests as well. Almost 90 


per cent of the telephone holdings of our 
state is in this organization, working for 
better things for telephony. 
other 10 per cent? 

We have again passed through the 
ordeal of threatened legislative disaster. 


Why not the 
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Most of this comes from localities where 
there have been serious conflicts between 
utilities and the public. Some of these con- 
flicts were unavoidable, unless justice and 
bested rights be sacrificed. But most of 
them were due to lack of tactfulness on 
the part of those interested in avoiding the 
wrath of legislators. And on such let us 
try to impress that half a loaf is better 
than no loaf at all and that conciliation is 
always safer and, in every way, better than 
aggravation, even though the law and the 
facts justify our claims in a controversy. 

Taking the public into our confidence 
and showing them the facts, by full and 
candid publicity of our situation, not only 
when we must ask for relief but all the 
time, is a surer means of favorable results 
than all the lawyers we can hire and all 

















Secretary W. H. Beck and His Able Corps 

of Assistants Were Justly Proud of the Suc- 

cess Which Crowned Their Efforts in Ar- 
ranging for the Indiana Convention. 


the statutes they may invoke. Also such 
a course will occasion a surcease of legis- 
lature prejudice in the final analysis, ex- 
cept where the political demagogue spirit 
or the ‘see me’ design may here and there 
‘muscle’ its way into legislative integrity. 

Whatever the cause of legislative opposi- 
tion to public utility business, it persists 
from year to year and it is good business 
sense and indemnifying ethics for all 
utility managements to pacify rather than 
inflame public opinion. Such a course not 
only helps our business but it insures 
largely against community and incidental 
official antagonisms. We need more diplo- 
macy and less fight. 

Again permit me to express my thank- 
fulness and gratitude to the membership 
of our association for its uniform favors 
to myself and associate officers in the har- 
monious spirit steadfastly maintained in 
behalf of telephone service and business 
betterments. No business anywhere nor 
of any kind has made the progress during 
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the last ten years that telephone improve 
ment has achieved. And it is largely du 
to state and district organization enthusi 
asm and ambition to improve, by all par- 
ticipating, that the growth, popularity, 
efficiency and importance of our business 
has been surpassed by none. 

True, the world-wide business hesitancy 
has affected us somewhat but not as seri 
ously as most other industries. But sun- 
shine always follows darkening clouds and 
it will again do so in our business if we 
help to scatter the gloom of ghostly 
shadows around about us. You will re- 
member that Marshal Joffre won the 
battle of the Marne, and the war, after 
he wired military headquarters: ‘My left 
is in confusion, my right is in retreat, my 
center is fighting with backs against the 
wall—ze will advance.’ Likewise in the 
beloved Riley’s poetic philosophy : 


Does the meadow lark complain, as he 
swims high and dry, 

Through the waves of the wind and the 
blue of the sky? 

Does the quail set up and whistle in a 
disappointed way, 

Or hang his head in silence and sorrow 
all the day? 


Is the chipmunk’s health a failin’—does 
he walk or does he run? 

Don’t the. buzzards ooze around up 
yonder, just like they’ve always 
done? 

Is tha anything the matter with tthe 
rooster’s lungs or voice? 

Ought we mortals be complainin’ when 
dumb creatures rejoice?” 


Upon being authorized by vote, Presi- 
dent Barnhart appointed the following 
nominating committee: R. V. Achatz, 
Aurora; C. H. Rottger, Indianapolis; Geo. 
Watts, Knightstown. -The committee was 
instructed to report at the Thursday 
morning session nominations for the five 
directors whose terms expire this year. 

There was an attendance of about 150 
at the luncheon on Wednesday noon. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, President Barnhart 
introduced Dr. Thomas A. Watson, the 
honor guest of the convention; F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, of Chicago, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association ; 
W. J. O’Connor, New York City, assistant 
to president of the American Telephone & 


. Telegraph Co. 


L. D. Bernstein, president of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, then wel- 
comed the telephone people to the city. 


President Barnhart then introduced Dr. 
W. P. Dearing, Oakland City, president, 
Oakland City College who delivered an ex- 
ceptionally fine address on “The Other 
Fellow,” in the course of which he took 
up many problems of human relations. Dr. 
Dearing was highly complimented for his 
address by the many interested listeners to 
whom it particularly appealed. 

After a brief intermission during which 
the tables were cleared from the room, 
President Barnhart presented F. B. Ma: 
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Kinnon, of Chicago, who spoke on the 
subject, “Maintaining the Prestige of the 
Telephone Company,” discussing the situ- 
ation that confronts the telephone industry 
and making an analysis of the remedy. 

Mr. MacKinnon compared the stock mar- 
ket crash as similar to a great automobile 
He stated that the desire to gam- 
ble is born in most of us and that the stock 
market was a great gamble. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the real 
trouble is that for a number of years we 
have been going through a period of read- 
justment; certain large industries are going 
through a series of readjustments due to 
the habits of the people changing.” 

He explained his theory relative to 
changes in the habits of the people by ref- 
erence to the railroad situation. The rail- 
roads did not haul any more tons of freight 
in 1928 than they did in 1920. There was 
a shifting in freight transportation par- 
ticularly in less than carload lots. In 1930, 
3,000,000 motor trucks were hauling pack- 
age freight, and 2,400,000 of these trucks 
were owned by concerns hauling their own 
goods. The railroads are endeavoring to 
meet this competition by hauling package 
freight by motor trucks. The transporta- 
tion situation, therefore, presents a striking 
example of the readjustment going on. 


smash. 


The shift in the consumption of wheat, 
potatoes and meat to vegetables, fruit, etc., 
was pointed out by the speaker to illus- 
trate the change in habits of eating. Homes 
are being equipped with electrical refriger- 
ation and meat markets, he predicted, will 
become a thing of the past. Meat will be 
put up in packages in the packing houses, 
frozen and distributed through chain and 
grocery stores. Thus readjustment is dis- 
placing certain phases of industry. 

An analysis of the telephone field shows 
that there is nothing displacing the tele- 
phone; radio has been rather a boon, and 
the telephone business has been forging 
ahead. The question is: Are we keeping 
up in our individual communities ? 

The speaker pointed to the power and 
light industry as persistently going ahead, 
installing current-consuming equipment and 
apparatus—going out after business and 
getting it. 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that he feels the 
telephone industry is not humanly aggres- 
sive. There is too much idle money in 
the country and the banks are full of 1t. 
The problem is to convince people of the 
value of telephone service and sell it to 
them. Carefully-planned campaigns in 
various parts of the country have demon- 
Strated that the subscription list can be 
held up and the list increased. 

The whole situation demands effort on 
the part of employes and they have cheer- 
fully responded. As an illustration of 
how employes have assisted companies, Mr. 
MacKinnon called upon R. A. Lumpkin, of 
Mattoon, Ill, president of the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co. and president 
01 the Illinois Telephone Association, to 
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speak on the subject, “Fighting Depression 
With Increased Telephone Sales.” 

Mr. Lumpkin stated there are four 
things to consider in fighting depression: 
Advertise; decrease overhead by the ex- 
tension of facilities and expansion of duties 
of employes; laying off employes; 
pansion of outlets or by-products. 

He specifically devoted 


and ex- 


himself to a 

















R. V. Achatz, of Aurora, First Vice—Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Telephone Association, 
Is Well Known to All Indiana Telephone 
Men Through His Years of Activity in 
Teaching and in Operating in That State. 


discussion of the expansion of the duties 
of employes by means of employes’ sales 
campaigns. 

The speaker described the various steps 
in a campaign promoted by his company, 
beginning with a prospect list, the use of 
advertising, news letters and coaching of 
employes. He told of the results of the 
campaign and stated that its cost was about 
$1.15 for every telephone gained. Of 
about 275 employes, 156 actually made five 
or more sales. 

Mr. Lumpkin’s talk will be presented in 
an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

An interesting discussion followed the 
conclusion of Mr. Lumpkins’ remarks, par- 
ticipated in by C. R. Stoops, of Nappanee ; 
R. R. Scott, of Warsaw; B. C. Schweitzer, 
of Fort Wayne; A. J. Parsons, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne; 
J}. W. Troyer, of Elkhart; Walter D. 
Knowles, of Clinton, Ill.; R. V. Achatz, 
of Aurora, and others. 

Mr. Parsons pointed out that 
houses comprise a wonderful field for the 
installation of new telephones. Mr. Bohn 
declared each individual company has an 
individual problem. 

“We have been asleep in putting on cam- 
paigns,” said he, “and it is too bad a de- 
pression has to bring it about. Why not 
devise ways and means, as we see them 
in our exchanges, to increase business by 


school- 
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expanding the duties of employes in order 
to avoid laying them off? As _ business 
comes back, we will then be in a position 
to come back.” 

Mr. Schweitzer, of Fort Wayne, told of 
the employe prospect campaign in which 
employes turn in prospect cards. After the 
prospects have been interviewed, the com- 
mercial department is then given the cards 
for closing the sales. By this means the 
commercial department is able to control 
sales, placing the telephones where facili- 


ties are idle. The different types of 
campaigns were then briefly discussed by 
Mr. Schweitzer. 

Mr. Knowles gave figures showing in 


dollars and cents what a campaign accom- 
plished in a territory in which conditions 
were bad. He told of compiling a prospect 
list and how the prospects are kept track 
of and. the methods used. Mr. 
Knowles expressed himself as a firm be- 
liever in the policy that the more employes 
know about the business, the more inter- 
ested they become in it. 

Mr. Lumpkin told of a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club in his town at which 
he was the speaker. He learned that one 
of the members had a son in London and 
he arranged to put a call through to him 
during the meeting. Five men listened to 
the conversation and Mr. Lumpkin 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the publicity. “It has sold telephone ser- 
vice,” said he. “In two days we had two 
inquiries for transatlantic 


selling 


ex- 


calls and re- 
ceived fine publicity in the newspapers.” 

R. V. Achatz, of Aurora, spoke on mak- 
ing certain that service facilities are in 
shape before a campaign is started. He 
urged that plant conditions be such that 
after a connected the 
scriber will receive the service 
right to expect. 

President 


telephone is sub- 


he has a 


Barnhart in closing the dis- 
cussion, told of the campaign put over by 
his company and stated that another one 
will be put on in a few months. 
sure you have good service to sell before 
going out to sell it,’ he advocated, as he 
declared the session adjourned. 


“Be very 


Second Day’s Session. 

President Barnhart called the Thursday 
morning session to order at 10 a. m. After 
making a few informal remarks he pre- 
sented the first speaker on the morning’s 
program, J. Warren Safford, president of 
the Troy (Ohio) Telephone Co. and past 
president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Mr. Safford extended greetings to Inde- 
pendent telephone men on behalf of his 
association co-workers in the state of 
Ohio. “Why This Convention” was the 
subject of his and 
address. 

He stated that the lack of organization 
on the part of the farmers of this country 
almost half of our American people 
the resultant difficulties of 
farm relief reminded 


interesting inspiring 


and 
administering 
of the 





him neces- 
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sity, in the telephone business, of having 
the subject of organization discussed at 
rather frequent intervals. 

“We must not be permitted to lose sight 
of the fact,” said Mr. Safford, “that by 
working together we can and do exercise 
a powerful influence for the progressive 
consistent, continuous development of our 
own and each other’s businesses. .... If 
you expect to survive in the modern 
struggle for existence, you must continue 
to cooperate and to carry on as an organ- 
ized body.” Continuing, the speaker said: 

“Taken by itself, the largest interest that 
is represented at this convention is just 
another corporation. If it happens to have 
a few brilliant individuals on its payroll, 
it may manage to carry on its operations in 
fairly good shape. When it comes to mat- 
ters of national and state-wide concern, 
however, that corporation is in danger 
every moment. Legislative and economic 
storms can cause it incalculable grief and 
expense, and cost its stockholders heavy 
loss. 

As a unit in a progressive, organized 
telephone group, however, every interest 
and every company in the entire telephone 
industry is in shape to devote its undivided 
attention to the operating end of the busi- 
ness, the earning of dividends and the im- 
provement of service, only turning on the 
offensive or defensive when such organized 
effort becomes necessary. ... . 


There are times when we can say that 
our organization has made for, or has 
saved to, our operating companies, a hun- 
dred thousand, half a million or even a 
million dollars. But to place a proper 
valuation upon the actual benefits that we 
receive as a result of organization effort 
among our companies is a blunt impossi- 
bility. 

Is there any man here who does not 
appreciate the things that a certain radical 
element would like to do to his company 
if it were to be given half a chance. This 
group has not succeeded in bankrupting and 
demolishing the telephone industry for the 
reason that the telephone business is or- 
ganized and ever on the alert. The out- 
standing success of this wonderful com- 
munications system that we have builded 
in this country rests entirely upon organi- 
zation. 

We are still a comparatively young in- 
dustry. We have accomplished marvelous 
things in a short time. . .. . Throughout 
the history of the business we have main- 
tained an organized front that has been 
and will continue to be our salvation. 


The new problems that are confronting 
the Independent telephone industry today 
are not at all similar to those we faced 
yesterday and the day before. They do 
not deal with such elemental things as the 
right to operate, the ability to obtain financ- 
ing or with the matter of actual competi- 
tion. The new issues are equally serious 
and more complex than any we have known 
heretofore. 
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At present, we have a monopoly of our 
own field. We can obtain ample capital 
for all necessary purposes. The Bell com- 
pany, instead of being our local competi- 
tor, has become to us a wholesaler of long 
distance service, in the national and inter- 
national field. 

Our new problems are partly political, 
partly technical and partly economic. Their 
solution demands a closer study of the 
telephone industry and a more complete 

















Having Served as President of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association for 
Three Years, J. Warren Safford Drew Upon 
His Experience to Speak Authoritatively of 
the Benefits of Organization to the Industry 
and to the Companies Individually. 


understanding of the details of telephone 
organization than was the case with the 
older questions of organization and con- 
struction. 

Our business, in recent years, has as- 
sumed responsibilities beyond anything of 
which the pioneers ever dreamed. It has 
become one of the pivotal industries about 
which all other business and all other com- 
merce revolves. Communication and trans- 
portation are the twin necessities most im- 
portant to our national life. It is our im- 
mediate task to keep in time with the ever- 
faster tempo of modern development. 

I am sure that it is pleasing to all of us 
to look upon the picture that the utilities 
business as a whole presents today. These 
properties in the aggregate represent the 
useful investment of millions of dollars of 
the people’s money. They are not Titans 
of industry dedicated to the amassing of 
great wealth for a few persons. They are 
properties in which the dollars of literally 
millions of humble workers meet with the 
dollars of others more fortunately placed, 
and join in rendering a vital service to 
every American citizen, and in furnishing 
employment to a vast and ever-increasing 
army of men and women. 

To me it will always be a marvel that 
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a handful of selfish men in public life se 
to delight in attacking the public utilities, 
What greater monument to the honesty a: 
integrity of the leaders in these great in- 
dustries has ever been erected than is rep- 
resented by the immense utilities investmen: 
we have in this country. 

To the excited cries of various politi- 
cally-minded creatures against the utilities, 
the public has silently but effectively re- 
plied with the furnishing of new millions 
of dollars for the erection of more elec- 
tric light and power stations and lines, and 
for the extension of gas, railroad and other 
utility properties. 

I am frankly of the opinion that the fed 
eral courts, in rendering their decisions 
touching upon utility matters, rates and 
valuations, in which other political agencies 
have so frequently tried to deprive these 
companies of their rights and proper earn- 
ings, have not been thinking of the cam- 
paign for office in the fall of next year. 
They have not been thinking in terms of 
newspaper publicity. They have been 
thinking of law and of justice, of the con- 
stitutional rights of the companies involved, 
and of the best interests of the United 
States of America. 

These political campaigns against the 
utilities, and particularly in the case of tel- 
ephone companies, have failed because oi 
the excellent organization that has existed 
throughout the industry. As a result of 
this organization, individual companies have 
known what to do when they have been 
menaced by radical foes. The power of 
group organization has also kept many 
inane laws off the statute books. 

Through organization contacts we have 
learned how we can best serve our sub- 
scribers and how we can best maintain our 
properties and make them produce a fair 
rate of return for the benefit of the stock- 
holders who made wire communication 
possible. 


Through organization we have 
worked out countless operating economies 
and improvements. Through organization 
we have come to a broader understanding 
of our responsibilities and our duties to 
the public. Through organization we hav: 
learned that there is an answer to ever) 
problem, that somewhere within our aiffi- 
liated group there is someone who will 
give us that answer. 

In Ohio any company can come to 
the association at any time with any pro) 
lem. The same is true in your own state 
in Indiana. Some companies make it 2 
practice to obtain the largest benefit posst- 
ble from the organization. Other compa- 
nies pay their dues but fail to take full 
advantage of the services which the ass 
ciation officers and directors are happy to 
render. 

Do not ‘take your association too much 
for granted.. Look upon it as a very po 
erful and very necessary instrumentality 
for the preservation of your business. Ta 
the same interest in the association's s! 


(Please turn to page 42.) 






The Story of the Birth of the Telephone 


Told at Annual Convention of Indiana Telephone Association—Details of Work 


in 1874 and 1875 Leading Up to Development of First Speaking Electric Tele- 
phone in 1876—Bell’s Co-Worker Gives His Estimate of Telephone’s Inventor 


When I am with such a group of tele- 
phone men as this and think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the same business 
all over the world, the conviction comes 
to me with renewed force that I certainly 
helped Alexander Graham Bell, 56 years 
ago next month, to start something worth 
while. 

I don’t believe the history of mankind 
can show such a tremendous development 
of an idea as the telephone has had in 
less than the life of a man. I say less 
than a man’s life, for I was 21 when I 
made the first telephone for Bell and I 
am still going strong. 

I have reason to think that most per- 
sons born in the last half-century believe 
more or less unconsciously that the tele- 
phone dates back much farther than 1875. 
Especially is this so with children. 

A short time ago I was to tell the story 
of the birth of the telephone in a large 
high school in a New England town. I 
had never been there before and none of 
the children knew me. As I entered the 
building I passed a group of boys chatting 
together and heard one of them remark: 

“Lissen, Jimmie, teacher said yesterday 
that the man who was going to talk to us 
this morning made the first telephone that 
ever was. Do you believe it?” 

Jimmie looked incredulous and _ replied, 
“Gee, he must be Methusalum!” 

I have met grown-ups who had the 
same notion. A year ago the president of 
a Chamber of Commerce wrote asking if 
I would tell the. story of the telephone at 
one of its dinners. I agreed to do so. He 
was to meet me at the train. When I got 
out of the car I stood there looking for 
some one to and overheard a 
looking man of about 40 ask a 
decrepit old gentleman who got off the 
train if he was Mr. Watson. The old 
gentleman shook his head. 

When I told the inquirer that I was the 
party he was seeking, I thought he looked 
surprised; and as we walked out of the 
station I noticed that he shook his head 
to a porter who was waiting there with a 
wheel chair. 

\fter my talk at the dinner, the presi- 
dent told me that the wheel chair was 
intended for me! I am glad I don’t need 
such helps yet but when I think of the 
marvelous system you telephone men have 
built up from the crude first telephone I 
made for Alexander Graham Bell 56 


greet me 
nice 


years ago, it seems to me that I ought to 
be at least 150 years old. 





By Dr. Thomas A. Watson, 
Builder of the World’s First Telephone 


This naturally reminds me of my first 
visit to Indianapolis in February, 1879— 
52 years ago—when I was out on a trip 
among our agents, inspecting the tele- 
phones they had rented for use on private 
lines and urging them to start telephone 
exchanges which were then promising tu 
be the most important branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Salesmanship was not one of my strong 
points but the early telephone man could 

















“It Is a Thrilling Thought to Me,” Said Dr. 
Watson, “That the Work of the Army of 
You Telephone Men Has for Its Slogan Es— 
sentially the Same Desire That Alexander 
Graham Bell Had Throughout His Life— 
Service, More Service, Better Service.” 


not confine himself to any one branch ot 
the business. He had to tackle any prob- 
lem that turned up. At that time I had 
several conferences with some of your 
prosperous business men and did my best 
to get them to put their money into a tele- 
phone exchange here in Indianapolis. | 
figured out marvelous profits, and I showed 


them what a grand success we were 
making in that line in the East. 
They looked incredulous when I told 


them that in our Lowell, Mass., exchange 
there were 115 subscribers already con- 
nected and 40 on the waiting list; that in 
one day they had received 452 calls and 
had made 85 connections. My presentation 
of these striking facts evidently had some 
effect, for an exchange was started here 
that same year, and I feel sure you have 
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long since surpassed the astounding record 
of Lowell, Mass., in 1878. 

It would be hard for you to imagine a 
world where electricity was used for so 
few purposes as it was in the 1870s. Then, 
about all that of mankind 
was doing was to operate telegraphs, fire 
alarms, call bells and annunciators. 

If a young fellow, fascinated with that 
mysterious 


subtle servant 


wanted to 
learn to be an electrician, there wasn't a 
school or college in the world prepared to 
teach him. The best he could do was to 
go to work in such a little shop as | 
entered in 1871, that manufactured the 
meagre list of electrical apparatus I have 
mentioned. 


force as I was, 


3ut coming events were even then cast- 
ing their shadows before, and to that little 
shop was flocking a motley crowd of in- 
ventors with strange notions in their head 
about electrical things that they wanted 
some one to put into shape for them. 
After I had been there about three years 
my work became largely helping 
men develop their ideas practically. 

In 1874 to that little shop came Alexan- 
der Graham Bell on the same quest am, 
I am very glad to say, his 
assigned to me. The job he brought me 
was not the telephone. 


these 


work was 
The telephone was 
then only an unbelievable notion, vibrating 
in his head when 
professor would let it. 

What he wanted me to help him on was, 
first, a new sort of a telegraph that he 
hoped world send six or eight dot-and- 
dash messages over a single wire at once 
without getting them mixed up. 

We never got the thing to work prac- 
tically but I always think of Bell’s har- 
monic telegraph now with profound grati- 
tude, for my work on it brought me into 
close contact with a splendid personality 
who did more to shape my life on broad 
lines than any influence that had come into 
it. It also gave me that superb opportu- 
nity to help him put into practical shape 
his much greater invention that has be- 
come such an indispensable part of modern 
civilization. 

But my feelings in regard to Mr. Bell’s 
telegraph apparatus, while I was working 
upon it, were not pleasant for it was a 
very cranky thing in its operation, work- 
ing pretty well sometimes but most of the 
time its vagaries were maddening. Most 
of the electrical gadgets I worked on up 
to that time had turned out fairly well, 
and I had begun to think I was capable of 


his work as a college 
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straightening out anything in that line 
that might come along; but Bell’s tele- 
graph took all that boyish conceit out of 
me, for I blamed myself for its ill work- 
ing. 

Bell never became discouraged about it; 
but I was mean enough to think that if 
he had had to stay with it all his waking 
hours as I did for months, constructing 
all the modifications of it we could think 
of and then testing them out, he would 
have been as disgusted as I was. 

But I was soon to find out that the 
crankiness of Bell’s pesky telegraph was 
the best thing that could have happened. 
The superstitious might say that Bell’s 
guardian angel was messing up his tele- 
graph for Bell’s ultimate benefit. 

I had not been associated with Bell long 
before I found out that he had the germ 
of another invention in his head. I shall 
never forget my astonishment when he 
told me what it was. It was one night 
when he had come to the shop to test 
with me some modification of his telegraph 
that he first told me about his other idea. 

“Watson,” said he, “I have an idea for 
a new kind of a telegraph that I think will 
surprise you. I’m going to talk by tele- 
graph some time—send spoken words in- 
stead of dots and dashes.” That is the 
commonest thing in the world now but it 
was a startling thought then. 

“Tf,” he said, “I can find a mechanism 
which will make a current of electricity 
vary in its intensity as the air varies in 
density during the production of a sound, 
I can telegraph speech with it.” i 

He thought then it could not be done 
with any simple apparatus and he didn’t 
have money enough to build the compli- 
cated affair he thought would be needed, 
so he was pegging away at his telegraph 
and dreaming about the other much more 
wonderful affair. 

But that telegraph I despised was 
destined soon to show Bell that he could 
achieve his speech-by-telegrapk idea by 
means of an apparatus quite absurdly 
simple. 

A great day in the history of the tele- 
phone is June 2, 1875. On that afternoon 
Bell and I were up in the attic of the 
shop, hard at work on his telegraph try- 
ing to make each receiver respond to the 
messages sent by the whining dots and 
dashes of its own transmitter without 
mixing them up with those from the other 
whiners. But the things were working 
worse than ever that afternoon—the stage 
was being set for one of the most dra- 
matic moments in the history of invention. 

The proper working of Bell’s telegraph 
depended largely on the accurate tuning of 
the vibrating spring of.each receiver to 
accord with the spring of its transmitter. 
Bell always did the final tuning himself 
and had found that the best way to do so 
was to press the spring of the receiver 
he was tuning against his ear. This en- 
abled him to hear the whine coming from 
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the transmitter in the next room. Then 
he would adjust the length of that spring 
until its pitch was the same as that of the 
transmitter whine. 

That afternoon I was in one room in 
charge of the transmitters. As luck would 
have it the spring of one of them stuck 
so it would not whine. I snapped it to 
start it going again. It didn’t start, and 
I kept on snapping away at it when I 
heard a shout from Bell in the next room; 
and out he came in great excitement to 

















Telephone Patented by Dr. Bell in 1876. 


see what I was doing. His speech-by- 
telegraph dream had become a reality! 

That spring I was snapping had by its 
vibration over the pole of its magnet gen- 
erated the sound-shaped electric current 
Bell had been pondering over for more 
than a year. That exceedingly delicate 
current had passed through the receiver 
Bell had at his ear during that fleeting 
moment, carrying by electricity for the 
first time in history a real sound with all 
its tones and overtones. 

The telephone was born at that moment, 
for Bell who had studied sound ever since 
he was a boy, knew perfectly well that an 
apparatus that could transmit by elec- 
tricity one sound could transmit speech. 

That night before we parted Bell made 
a rough drawing of the first telephone and 
beseeched me to get it ready to try the 
next evening. I was as excited over the 
event of the afternoon as he was. I got 
to the shop the next morning before break- 
fast and rushed that first telephone to com- 
pletion as fast as I knew how. 

I finished it late in the afternoon and, 
realizing that our rooms in the attic were 
too near together to try it there, I ran 
a wire down the elevator shaft, ending it 
at my work bench two stories below. That 
was the first telephone line. 

After the other men had gone and we 
had the building to ourselves, Bell came in, 
saw his telephone for the first time and 
pronounced it quite right. Then in great 
excitement we connected it to the wire 
and Bell went to the receiver in the attic 
to listen to my voice. He could not hear 
a sound. 

But when he spoke and I listened, I 
could unmistakably hear his resonant voice 
and almost catch a word now and then. 
I rushed downstairs and told Bell what I 
had heard. He had to be satisfied with 
that but he was sure he was on the right 
track. 


With that first telephone between us, 
we sat for hours discussing how we could 
That was the be- 


make it talk better. 
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ginning of the research work on the tele- 
phone that has been going on ever since 
and in which every one of this audience 
has played a part. 

Today in one laboratory, that of the 
Bell system, more than 5,000 scientists and 
their assistants are hard at work on the 
same old job Bell and I started that June 
night 56 years ago—to make the telephone 
even better and still better. 

The next two years were full of hard 
and exciting work for me on the tele- 
phone and auxiliary apparatus, but in 1877 
we had it ready for the public. It has 
been in the hands of you telephone men 
ever since, and you have built up out of 
that first telephone the stupendous busi- 
ness of today. 

I have often been asked what kind of a 
man Bell seemed to me in those days when 
I was working with him. I knew him as 
modest, kind-hearted, thoughtful for 
others and a gentleman in every sense of 
the word. Bell was a man as rare as 
radium and with a mind as penetrative. 

He was eminently a scientist in his earn- 
est, honest, open-minded endeavor to add 
to man’s knowledge of great Nature’s 
secrets. But he was more than a scien- 
tist. I can write him down as pre-eminent- 
ly one who loved his fellowman. 

His work on the telephone was carried 
on side by side with his splendid, unique 
labors for the deaf. It seemed to me, 


‘when I was associated with him, that his 


interest in both these great subjects had 
the same fundamental basis—his desire to 
help others. Entirely unambitious for 
wealth or for fame, his telephone was to 
him something to help the world, and his 
work for the deaf was enthusiastic be- 
cause he realized what great happiness 
he was bringing into the lives of those 
who have that terrible handicap of total 
deafness. 

That will give you a faint idea of my 
opinion of the character of that remark- 
able man with whom I had the great good 
fortune to work during several wonderful 
years. 

It is a thrilling thought to me that the 
work of the army of you telephone men 
has for its slogan essentially the same 
desire that Alexander Graham Bell had 
throughout his life—Service, more serv- 
ice, better service! 


New Jersey Bell Company Spends 
$24,143,653 for Expansion. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
spent $24,143,653 in 1930 in carrying out 
its five-year expansion program, or $l,- 
000,000 more than in the previous year, 
it was announced in Newark recently. 

Thirteen telephone buildings were erect- 
ed, and 16 central offices placed in service, 
11 in new buildings. The network of 
wires in the state system was increased 
by 363,000 miles, practically all in storm- 
proof cables, bringing the wire mileage to 
3,766,922. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Current Supply; Charging 
the Storage Battery (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In describing the method by which the 
E. M. Fs. of certain types of motor- 
generator charging machines are regulated 
to equal the E. M. F. of a P. B. X. stor- 
age battery, during charge, it will be neces- 
sary to briefly outline the circuit apparatus 

arrangement involved. 

Connected in series with one of the gen- 
erator leads is an automatic cutout com- 
monly called a circuit-breaker for the pur- 
pose of protecting the battery in case any 
abnormal conditions develop during the 
charging process. The functions of such 
a circuit-breaker are: 

(1) To keep the charging circuit open 
when the dynamo is not in use; (2) to 
start the charge by closing the circuit when 
the E. M. F. of the dynamo sufficiently 
exceeds that of the battery to enable a 
charging current to flow; (3) to keep the 
charging circuit closed while the charging 
current is maintained; and (4) to break 
the charging circuit and disconnect the 
battery, in event the charging voltage is 
cut off or falls below a pretermined value, 
thus preventing the battery from discharg- 
ing back through the charging equipment. 

An ammeter is also connected in the 
charging circuit in series. The ammeter is 
of low resistance and is so regulated that 
a drop in E. M. F. between its terminals 
will be indicated on the ammeter scale, 
which is graduated to read in amperes. 
This reading is in accordance with the law 
that the current flowing between any two 
points in a conductor is in proportion to 
the drop (loss) in E. M. F. between those 
two points. 

The other lead of the generator is con- 
nected to the other terminal of the battery. 
In some installations a polarized or, as 
commonly called, reverse current relay is 
connected with the lead. The armature of 
this relay and its contact are connected 
across the battery terminals and in series 
with a trip-coil on the circuit-breaker. In 
the polarized relay the armature is in the 
form of a soft iron tongue, being pivoted 
near one end of a permanent magnet and 
inductively magnetized. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the principles of opera- 
tion. S is the south pole of the permanent 
magnet, so arranged as to receive the soft- 
iron armature, which is pivoted in such a 
manner as to move freely between the 
pole pieces of the electromagnets. The iron 
cross-bar connecting the two cores of the 
clectromagnets rests on the north pole of 
the permanent steel magnet. In conse- 
juence thereof, the iron cores of the elec- 
tromagnets, being under the influence of 
the permanent magnet, are inductively mag- 


netized with north polarity at their ex- 
tremities P; and P2. 

The south pole of the permanent mag- 
net induces magnetism of south polarity in 
that portion of the iron armature which 
operates between the pole pieces. There- 
fore, with no current flowing through the 
electromagnet windings, the armature hav- 
ing no directive springs, when placed equi- 
distant between the pole pieces will be 
attracted equally by them; the magnetic 
field of the permanent magnet tends to 
hold the armature in a balanced position 
so that the armature may be moved in 
either direction at will, according to the 
direction of an electric current through the 
electromagnet windings. 

When the armature is brought nearer to 
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Fig. 1. Principle of Polarized Relay. 


one pole piece than the other, it will re- 
main under the stronger magnetic influ- 
ence of the nearer pole. A bias, corre- 
sponding to the pull of the directive spring 
of the ordinary relay, may thus be given 
to the armature, which will hold it either 
against pole piece P:, or P2 as desired. 
When the electromagnets are connected in 
series the effect of an electric current pass- 
ing through them is to make P; and P; of 
opposite magnetic polarity. 

If, therefore, the direction of current 
flow be such as to cause a north magnetic 
pole at P:, then P:, being already north 
polarity due to the magnetism of the per- 
manent magnet, becomes more strongly 
magnetized. But the north magnetism of 
P:, being now opposed by the somewhat 
stronger south magnetic polarity resulting 
from the electromagnet, will be overcome 
and the armature, magnetically influenced 
by the attraction of P:, and the repulsion 
of P2 will be against P:. 

On the reversal of the current flow the 
magnetism of P: is overcome and a south 
magnetic pole produced in its place, while 
P, is made stronger and the armature, 
being now “attracted” by P. and “repelled” 
by P;, moves over against P2. 

It would at first seem that the reversals 
of magnetic polarity in the electromagnets 
would affect the polarity of the permanent 
steel magnet and weaken the magnetism 
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of the relay armature, but owing to the 
iron core of the electromagnets being con- 
nected to the permanent magnet at their 
cross bar, which corresponds to the neutral 
line of the electromagnets, the permanent 
magnet is not affected and the armature 
retains its south magnetic polarity. 

The polarized relay connected in the 
charging circuit has its windings so con- 
nected that the current flowing through 
them on charge keeps the armature and 
armature electrical contact normally open. 
If at any time the speed of the charging 
generator should fall below a certain value, 
due perhaps to the motor driving power 
being cut off, it would cause the E. M. F. 
of the generator to drop, and the E. M. F. 
of the battery would then be greater than 
that of the generator. 

When this occurs the battery begins to 
discharge through the generator and tends 
to run it as a motor. This rapidly dis- 
charges the battery when it ought to be 
charging, and as the charging generator is 
still running owing to its momentum, a 
condition prevails that is apt to be over- 
looked. 

In order to overcome this, the battery 
current flowing through the winding of 
the polarized relay in a reversed direction 
will cause it to close its contact, thus send- 
ing battery current through the trip coil 
on the _ circuit-breaker, operating the 
breaker and disconnecting the charging 
generator from the battery. The trip coil 
on the circuit-breaker consists of a few 
turns of copper ribbon or wire, and is 
wound to low resistance. 

Certain types of battery-charging cir- 
cuit breakers are known as overload and 
underload breakers and are so designed 
and adjusted that if the E. M. F. of the 
generator is much in excess of that of the 
storage battery, the overload coil on the 
circuit-breaker will operate; and if the 
E. M. F. of the generator is lower than 
that of the battery, the underload coil will 
operate. 

The coils usually consist of a heavy iron 
core wound with many turns of large cop- 
per wire and are well insulated. The wire 
is large enough to carry the normal charg- 
ing current without heating, because any 
heat developed in the iron or coil is a waste 
of energy. 

If at any time the circuit-breaker will 
not stay in after being closed, the adjust- 
ment should not be changed or an attempt 
made to hold or fasten the handle into 
place, for some unusual condition must 
exist to cause it to kick out (release). A 
systematic inspection of the circuit will 
generally locate the trouble. 

The shunt (an additional, or by-path 
established for the passage of an electric 
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current) winding of the battery-charging 
generator is connected in series with a 
rheostat or graduated resistance; and it is 
by means of this rheostat that the E. M. F. 
of the generator is regulated. 

The handle on the rheostat is turned 
until the E. M. F. of the generator as in- 
dicated on the voltmeter is equal to or a 
trifle higher than the E. M. F. of the 
P. B. X. battery; and then the circuit- 
breaker and the battery are switched in on 
the charging circuit. The rheostat is then 
adjusted until the reading on the ammeter 
indicates a current value equal to the nor- 
mal charging rate of the battery, plus that 
being used at the P. B. X. switchboard. 

If the battery-charging power board is 
equipped with a discharge ammeter, the 
value of the current used by the P. B. X. 
switchboard can be read from its scale. 
For example: If the normal charging rate 
of the battery is 2 amperes and the dis- 
charge ammeter shows a reading of 0.75 
ampere, then the rheostat should be ad- 
justed until the charging ammeter indi- 
cates a reading of 2.75 amperes. 

The term “shunt,” as applied to direct- 
current generators, refers to those ma- 
chines having the field winding connected 
in series with a rheostat and across the 
armature leads or commutator brushes. In 
these machines a part only of the armature 
current flows through the field winding. 


Index Plan Used in. Hotels by 
Southern Bell Company. 

The Bates index plan is now in service 
in approximately 35 of the South’s leading 
hotels. It makes use of a machine, on which 
is listed some 700 cities by the local tele- 
phone business office of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The list of 
cities is prepared from a study of the hotel 
register, to determine where most of the 
guests are from. The name of the city 
is accompanied by the day station-to-station 
rate. 

When a guest registers, the hotel clerk 
or other employe who has charge of the 
Bates index machine, uses it to quickly find 
the rate on the guest’s home town. He 
then inserts this rate on a neatly-prepared 
card, which is then placed in the guest’s 
mail. The name of the hotel is used as 
the signature on the card. 

A decided increase in revenue was re- 
ported from the five larger Atlanta hotels 
after the installation of the Bates index 
plan, while it has been equally valuable 
elsewhere. 


Mechanical Voice Calls Number on 
Suburban Tandem Board. 

For the first time in the history of tele- 
phony regular central office operators re- 
ceived oral numbers, spoken not by other 
operators but by a mechanical device, when 
the new “suburban tandem” switchboard, 
in the New York Telephone Co.’s East 
13th street building, New York City, began 
operation recently. 


TELEPHONY 


This device, the cali announcer or 
“speaking dial,” was developed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and received its 
first commercial application in the new 
suburban tandem switchboard. It spoke 
numbers pronounced by what has been 
called most perfect telephone voice among 
New York city telephone operators, that 
of Miss Catherine Marie Shaughnessy, an 
instructor for new operators in one of the 
company’s training schools in Brooklyn. 

Several months ago the Bell Labora- 
tories made records of Miss Shaughnessy’s 
voice as she spoke, one by one, the digits 
from one to ten and the party letters, such 
as “J,” “R” and “W,” in the same way 
as talking movie films are made. These 
films were placed in the call announcer 
machine in the East 13th street building 
and are now used in transmitting mechan- 
ically the oral telephone numbers to sev- 
eral offices in New Jersey, an article in 
The Telephone Review states. Calls from 
12 central offices in Manhattan to Asbury 
Park, Spring Lake and Ramsey, N. J., are 
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Special Toll Rate Card of Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for Hotel Use. 
now being rouicd through the call an- 
nouncer system. 

To the telephone user the manner of 
making calls to these towns remains un- 
changed. He lifts his receiver or dials 
the operator as before, giving the name of 
the town and the number called. His local 
central office operator in these manual cen- 
tral offices and several dial ones, passes the 
call to the operator at the new tandem 
office in the East 13th street building. 

Instead of calling the operator in As- 
bury Park, Spring Lake or Ramsey orally, 
the “tandem” operator depresses keys 
spelling out the code of the central office 
at one of these places, and the telephone 
number wanted. The mechanical equip- 
ment selects a direct line to the central 
office and at the same time connects to it 
the call announcer machine in the tandem 
office. On the other end of the line—at 
Asbury Park, Spring Lake, or Ramsey— 
the central office operator automatically re- 
ceives the number and completes the call. 

The call announcer is an application to 
practical telephony of the sound-film re- 
cording methods now used in Western 
Electric apparatus for making talking pic- 
tures. The strips of ordinary talking film 
on which have been recorded the photo- 
graphic impression of one numeral or party 
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letter pronounced by Miss Shaughnessy 
are fastened on drums and rotated through 
a band of light. The light passes through 
the film and falls upon a photo-electric 
cell. 

This photo-electric cell converts the 
light waves into electric waves. Amplifiers 
increase the volume of these electric waves 
to a level suitable for transmission. Thus, 
the dial impulses are converted to light 
waves, and the light waves, in turn, to 
electric waves and thus to sound waves. 
So in effect, the dial speaks to the distant 
New Jersey operator. 

Engineers engaged in developing the call 
announcer look forward to the application 
of this equipment to the completion of 
calls to more distant points, as well as to 
nearby communities. 

The initial transfer of suburban circuits 
to the new switchboard also included those 
to five central offices in Staten Island, in 
addition to the three New Jersey offices 
connected by call announcer, and later cir- 
cuits to 30 New Jersey central offices were 
added, so that calls between these offices 
and the central offices in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Queens are now 
being handled by suburban tandem opera- 
tors. 

With the exception of calls to Asbury 
Park, Spring Lake and Ramsey, however, 
the usual method of using “call indicators” 
—machines which display the called num- 
bers in illuminated figures in the distant 
office—is followed in handling these calls, 
for the call announcer is used only out- 
side the range of these call indicators, 
which will not operate over the longer dis- 
tances without expensive circuits. 

The complete transfer of all circuits 
working in the New jersey tandem office 
at 18 Cortlandt street, New York City, to 
the new suburban tandem switchboard in 
the East 13th street building was effected 
recently with the consequent retirement of 
the old Jersey tandem switchboard. 

In 1932, with additions to the suburban 
tandem, tandem switchboards handling toll 
calls to nearby Westchester and Long 
Island points will also be retired and their 
function taken over by suburban tandem. 
Upon completion of this addition there will 
be about 66 offices in New Jersey, Long 
Island and Westchester receiving calls 
from New York City by call announcer. 


Instruction in Proper Use of Tele- 


phone in Vocational Schools. 

Charles W. Sylvester, director of voca- 
tional education of the schools in Balti- 
more, Md., has arranged for the establish- 
ment of classes in the vocational schools 
for the purpose of instructing pupils in the 
proper use of the telephone. 

A number of telephone instruments has 
been installed in the classrooms in order 
that demonstrations may be given under 
actual working conditions. It is under- 
stood that this instruction is to become a 
regular part of the course of study. 









Operators Should Not Abuse Their Trust 


The Value of Teaching Onerators the Importance of Their Work Cannot Be 


Over-Estimated—Incident Cited Illustrating Why Operators Should Never 
Allow a Third Party to Listen-in On Conversation, Personal or Otherwise 


Chief Operator and Bookkeeper, 


{ wish I might be able to impress upon 
all telephone operators this vital fact: 
“The work we do and the service we give 
not only reflect upon ourselves but also 
upon operators in general.” 

So many people have the mistaken idea 
that their acts do not in any way affect the 
lives of others. This is not true, for no 
one lives a life unto themselves alone. Our 
actions and our deeds, whether good or 
bad, do most certainly affect the lives of 
other people. The pitiful thing about this 
is that so often the result of our misdeed 
does not affect another until long after- 
wards—then we are powerless to undo 
what we have done. This is true in any 
walk of life, but I want to dwell now upon 
how it is especially true in the case of 
operators. 

Our Acts Affect Others. 

An incident occurred not long ago in 
our office, which helped to bring forcibly 
this fact to my mind—an incident which 
caused trouble and grief for an innocent 
operator because some unscrupulous girl in 
another part of the state had been guilty 
of abusire her position as telephone oper- 
ator. 

The operator in a small exchange will 
sometimes hear this request from perhaps 
a business man who is in a hurry: “Is my 
wife still talking? Well, just let me in on 
the line, too, for a second while I ask her 
what she wants.” 

This request in itself is innocent enough, 
but that person knows that if you can do 
that for him in this particular case, you 
can also do the same for anyone else in 
any case. As all operators know, the only 
way this request can be granted is by the 
operator leaving two listening keys open at 
once, by answering no other calls and by 
taking in all of the conversation herself. 


Requests for Listening-In Refused. 

Such a request is not granted in this 
office nor, I should judge, in any office 
where there is supervision. But there are 
small offices w ce is no supervision 
and where sls do not realize the 
trouble this might cause—and as so often 
happens, they go still further and grant 
other, not so apparently harmless, requests 
for three to be in on a conversation at 


once. 

If a third party is so anxious to talk 
with an individual who is talking on a pri- 
vate line—even though he insists that it is 
just for a second—ask for the line and 
connect him 


This 


in the usual manner. 





By Geraldine Cleaver, 


advice is meant for those who might be 
tempted some time to grant such a simple 
request. 

To the girl who has abused her position 
of telephone operator by deliberately let- 
ting a third party (isten-in on a private 
conversation, I wish to say: “Perh ps you 
‘got by,’ as you say, and it was never 
known. But some innocent operator, who 
would not stoop to such an act, may some 
day be accused of doing so because you 
once did.” 

Going back to the incident which took 
place here a short time ago, I will try to 
show how just such a case occurred here. 

A local business man came. into «he of- 
fice and demanded the name of the girl at 
the board that morning. There had been 
two girls on, as it happened, but we told 
him the name of the girl who had handled 
his long distance call just a few moments 
before, for that was what he had refer- 
ence to. Upon being told who the girl 
was, he shook his head and said in a dis- 
appointed voice: “I am sorry to hear it 
was Bee, for I thought she was a friend 
of mine and surely would not do a thing 
like that to me.” 


An Unfortunate Incident. 

Upon being questioned, he told me that 
on this long distance call—a strictly busi- 
ness call and one he would not have heard 
by anyone and especially by one certain 
party—he figured that this certain party 
had been allowed to listen-in on his con- 
versation. 

I knew better for I had personally su- 
pervised the board all morning. So, even 
had I not known that the operator 
would not. do such a thing, I knew such 
had not been the case. The operator was 
questioned, and she could remember noth- 
ing about his call except that she did have 
the call and put up the connection, and 
then later “Long Distance” rang back on 
a cut-off. 

The man was so set on the idea that he 
had been listened-in on that it was hard to 
get him to tell us much at first. Finally 
we learned that he had been rung in the 
ear and then heard the voice of this party 
whom he thought had listened to his con- 
versation. 

What happened was that the operator 
accidentally disconnected him, thinking he 
was through, and rang him for the third 
party, who was calling for him. It was 
a most peculiar coincidence, it is true, that 
at such a time the one person in the town, 
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Anita Telephone Co., 


Anita, lowa. 


whom he was afraid would hear his con- 
versation, should call him; and I gather 
from what he said that his conversation 
on the long distance call had been such 
that the hearing of it this 
party to call him. 

I showed him the switchboard, how the 
connections were put up in pairs, and how 
a third party could not have been in on 
the conversation; showed him how easy 
it was to be disconnected and another 
party put up. He kept saying that if that 
was what had happened he did not care; 
that he was not complaining of a mistake 
—for we all make mistakes—what he was 
talking about was the fact that the opera- 
tor had let the party listen-in. 


Where One Operator Failed. 

At last, he said: “You know, I could 
believe all you have been trying to tell me 
if I did not know that a third party can 
listen-in on a private conversation. I don’t 
know how it is done, but an operator in 
the town from where I came to here let 
me listen-in on a business deal once. She 
was a friend of ours and told me if | 
would never tell, she would let me listen-in, 
and she did.” 

What was there left for me to say! How 
could I convince a man who was guilty of 
such a thing himself that there were 
those who were not guilty of such things? 


would cause 


I did, however, think of this old saying: 
“A crook always thinks everyone else is 
crooked, too.” 

If I had not known my operator so well 
and had not been supervising at the time 
and knew he was wrong, there is a chance 
that she might have had to suffer. As it 
was, she was hurt at being accused and 
under suspicion for such a thing 

Luckily the man later found out that he 
was wrong and that it had been simply a 
coincidence, and he apologized. But that 
does not stop him, as well as others like 
him, from thinking in their own minds 
that such things are being done if once 
some indiscreet operator has given them 
cause for so thinking. 

An operator should remember that a true 
friend will never ask her to abuse her 
position in order to oblige him. And she 
should also remember that an act that is 
wrong, is just as wrong whether done to 
oblige a friend or a foe. If we do a wrong 
deed to oblige a friend, that same friend 
will never truly trust us; moreover, our 
act may cause trouble for some less for- 
tuna‘e girl. 


It’s a Matter of Viewpoint 


Miss Booster, Who Has Caught Real Spirit of Her Work as An 
Operator, Feels Thrill of Its Important Part—Fellow Operator 
Realizes Success or Failure Depends Largely on Viewpoint 


By L. A. Dudley 


“Another day is done, and I’m not sorry 
either,” sighed an operator, as she removed 
her headset and prepared to go home. 

“You must have had a bad day today,” 
laughed Miss Booster, as she looked up 
from her reading in a nearby easy chair. 
“Come over and rest for a little while 
before you leave. I still have ten minutes 
of my relief left.” 

“Well, it was no picnic,” continued the 
operator, as she slumped into a convenient 
chair. “The supervisor gave me a lecture 
today on courtesy; told me that it was my 
duty to keep sweet under all conditions. 
It is easy to talk about such things, but 
living up to those requirements is another 
story. 

“It seems as though so much more is 
expected of operators than of other em- 
ployes of the company. If any subscriber 
has a complaint to make, it is usually the 
operators who get the blame. We have the 
hardest and most thankless job of all. 

In most offices the operators never even 
see any of the company’s patrons; in fact, 


we are not even allowed to give out our 
names. Sometimes I wish that I had got- 
ten into some other department, where I 
could meet people and be better known.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t trade my place as an 
operator for a job in any other depart- 
ment,” replied Miss Booster. “It is really 
not so hard to be courteous—and to keep 
sweet under all conditions. You will find 
that most people will be nice to you if you 
treat them courteously. 

“T enjoy being sweet to some cross or 
gruff person, just to see the reaction on 
them. Usually they will change their tune 
when they find that I am trying to please 
them. Of course, there are some people 
who are absolutely unreasonable, but I re- 
fuse to let them upset my peace of mind. 
Just because they want to be miserable is 
no reason why I should be likewise. I al- 
ways treat such people with the utmost 
courtesy; and if I can not satisfy them, I 
refer them to the supervisor. 

Maybe you are right about patrons ex- 
pecting more of operators than of other 











so we leave the two of them alone. 


anger before. 


his system puts them in order. 


its owner to get in trouble. 


to you, gentle reader. 


Morac: 


cool. 








ANGER 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


What an ugly, hard-sounding little word “Anger” is! 
mean standing up there all alone—but it should stand alone. 


Folks who give way to anger find themselves all alone for the time being. 
We always shun folks who allow anger to take possession of their mind. Even 
in those cases where we park ourselves close by, meaning to show up as soon as 
things are normal again with our friend, old anger turns him against us, and 


We are not afraid of what anger might do to us, but we do dread what 
he will do to our friend. We know because we have seen the ravages of 
If we see our friend again within the next day or so, we will 
note that his skin has a yellowish tinge; and he has little appetitie for food, 
even though he now seems normal in spirit. 


We won’t say, “Jones, you need a tonic to tone you up,” because we know 
very well that Old Man Anger has banged up Jones’ liver so that it cannot work 
according to schedule while he hangs around stirring Jones’ mind up. We 
know that Jones’ mind and liver will get on very well together just as soon as 


We wish our friend would not let Old Man Anger into his mind again 
because he gets all worked up to a white heat. 
“Keep your head cool and your heart warm,” we 
would like to advise Jones, but he is not seeking for our advice. Therefore, as 
we can’t say it to Jones and we must get it out of our system, we will say it 


It is quite natural that the well-balanced person should feel 
deeply, desire some things greatly, and resent others keenly, but keep the head 
Meanwhile, Anger spells Danger when “D” precedes it. 


It looks hard and 


The cool head never allows 
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employes. I, for one, rather enjoy th: 
distinction. In expecting so much of u 
people are actually paying us a tribut: 
Isn’t it an indication that they give 1 
credit for being of more than ordinar 
value to them? 

People have certainly come to depen 
upon their telephone. In times of sickness, 
danger, emergencies, business, and pleasure, 
the telephone is usually their first though‘ 
They know that we operators are ever 
ready to serve and assist them. Doesn’t it 
sometimes give you a thrill when you think 
of how important a part we really do play 
in the affairs of mankind? 

As for our job being so thankless—I do 
not think such is the case. Of course, the 
public has come to expect, and demand, a 
very high standard of service; and it keeps 
us on our toes all of the time in order to 
meet these requirements. But after all, 
there are many people who have a tender 
spot in their hearts for us operators—and 
they appreciate our efforts in their behalf. 
I know of numerous occasions where pa- 
trons have called in and thanked the chief 
operator for the splendid service received. 
And at Christmas time, whom do the sub- 
scribers remember? ‘The operators. 

Did you say something about not being 
well known? 

Why, most any operator probably knows 
more people than a great majority of folks 
in other walks of life. She meets hundreds 
of customers daily—unseen perhaps, but 
nevertheless she renders them a swift and 
accurate service. With speed almost un- 
believable, she establishes connections to 
the boundaries of the nation—and beyond. 

Isn’t there something that fires your 
imagination when you ring on a toll circuit 
and receive an almost instant response from 
a voice hundreds, or even thousands, of 
miles away? 

I have heard this universal system of 
local and toll lines called ‘Voice High- 
ways. We operators are the engineers 
who handle and regulate the traffic. Why, 
during the course of one day I sometimes 
travel all over the country. I do not see 
anything very secluded about the life I 
live. If you could only get the spirit of 
this operating, you would see things in a 
different manner. Don’t you understand ?” 

“I understand,” replied the operator. 
“After all, success or failure, to a great 
extent, depends upon one’s viewpoint. I 
am going to change mine.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 11: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, 9@9%4c. Iron 
—Quiet; No. 2 f.o.b. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $16.00@17.00; Buffalo, $15.00@16.00 ; 
Alabama, $11.00@13.00. Tin—Quiet; spot 
and nearby, $23.20; future, $23.40. Lead— 
Easy. Spot, New York, 3.75¢.; East 
St. Louis, 3.65c. Zinc—Quiet; East 
St. Louis, spot and future, 3.25c. Anti- 
mony—6.65c. Quicksilver—102.00. 
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Survey Yields Big Gain in Stations 


Annual Service Survey of Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Results in Gain of 1,214 Stations—Quota Exceeded by 243 Per Cent—Friendly 
Rivalry Participated in by Every Employe—How Campaign Was Conducted 


Every employe of the Cumberland Val- 
ley Telephone Co. and associated compa- 
nies in Pennsylvania took an active part 
in the annual general service survey con- 
ducted during the two weeks’ period, April 
6 to 18. Approximately 16,000 persons 
were interviewed by telephone company 
representatives during the campaign, tele- 
phone instruments of all subscribers inter- 
viewed were tested and inspected, and or- 
ders taken for a total of 1,214 new sta- 
tions. 

The quota of 500 new stations was ex- 
ceeded during the first week of the cam- 
paign and the total of 1,214 stations sold 
in the two weeks’ period represents an in- 
crease of 6.3 per cent in company-owned 
stations. 

Approximately 80 miles of bare copper 
wire will be used to serve several small 
communities which have been connected 
with telephone exchanges as a result of 
the campaign. Previous to this survey, 
these communities had never enjoyed tele- 
phone service. Over 520 poles will be 
used to carry the wire. Plant officials es- 
timated the amount of loop wire neces- 
sary to connect the new telephones at 50,- 
000 feet. 

Three private branch exchange switch- 
boards with a total of 107 stations and 
seven trunks were sold during the cam- 
paign. 

The general service survey is conducted 
annually on a competitive basis by the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. and as- 
sociated companies, which comprise the 
Pennsylvania holdings of the United Tele- 
phone & Electric Co. The 45 exchanges 
in the territory are divided into eight dis- 
tricts. This campaign was supervised by 
Ernest Ross, general commercial manager 
for the Cumberland Valley company. 

Plans for the campaign were begun 
three weeks prior to the opening of the 
campaign by Mr. Ross and his staff. A 
quota of 500 owned stations was estab- 
lished and each district was allotted a per- 
ceitage of this amount, based on the num- 
ber of company-owned stations in the 
listrict. The district quotas were divided 
among the exchanges. 

\nnouncements of the campaign were 
sent to the district managers two weeks 
pr or to the opening of the campaign with 
instructions, suggestions and sales quotas. 
O:e week later a meeting of the district 
m.nagers was held at Harrisburg. At this 
meting all telephone sales points were 
di-cussed, campaign plans were explained 
fuly, and the district managers were given 
an opportunity to voice their opinions of 
tho survey and make suggestions. 


_ 


Reasons for the campaign were ex- 
plained by Ralph Van Trine, executive 
vice-president of the Cumberland Valley 
company. Mr. Van Trine also made some 
valuable suggestions regarding toll service 
and extension telephone sales. 

Prize lists and copies of newspaper ad- 
vertising were distributed to the managers 
and. assistants attending the meeting. <A 
point plan was created for the purpose 
of awarding prizes. Mimeographed copies 
of the prize list, campaign suggestions and 


ploye. The eight districts were assigned 
airplanes in the race and the district man- 
agers were made pilots. Keen interest 
was shown in the race as “Bullet” Bixler, 
in his “Battlefield Bomber” representing 
the Gettysburg district, took the lead. The 
leaders were soon overtaken by “Cannon- 
ball” Croft, of the Carlisle district, in his 
“Campaign Cruiser.” 

Similar slogans and nicknames were used 
throughout the campaign for the other dis- 
tricts, which included Hanover, Chambers- 
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INTERVIEW INFORMATION 





TOLL INTERVIEW 





Name or Person Interviewed 





Is Subscriber a Toll User? 





Were Classes of Service Explained? 





Was “Use it More” Booklet Delivered? 





Were Rates Explained? 
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SALES INFORMATION 





Kind of Sale Made: 





Date Wanted 


When Should Follow Up be Made? 
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Signed 
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Chart Used by the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., in Its Recent 
Annual Service Survey by Employes. 


instructions were furnished every employe. 

Additional literature was sent out the 
week before the campaign. Prospect in- 
terview cards were prepared and distrib- 
uted to the eight districts. Cards for tele- 
phone subscriber interviews, with the name 
and address of the subscriber on the card, 
were arranged in routes and were given 
to the employes. Details of the interview 
were placed on the card by the employe, 
for future reference. 

During the interview long distance toll 
service and extension telephones were ex- 
“Use It More” booklets, attrac- 
tively illustrated, and containing valuable 
information in regard to toll and extension 
service, were presented during the inspec- 
tion. The final two pages of the booklet 
were devoted to a special long distance 
directory. 

An “airplane” race from Harrisburg, Pa., 
to Abilene, Kans., was decided upon as a 
means of maintaining the interest of the 
employes during the campaign. Bulletins 
announcing the race were sent to each em- 
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burg, Waynesboro, Bedford, Perry county 
and Mifflintown. 

Employes’ meetings were held at the 
various exchanges during the week pre- 
vious to the campaign. Thermometers for 
the recording district and exchange stand- 
ings were placed in all central offices. 
Every employe was furnished a paper ther- 
mometer for the purpose of recording his 
own standing. Individuals set their own 
quotas according to the prize they de- 
sired to win. 

Three days before the survey, newspaper 
advertisements were placed in all papers 
in the territory. Additional advertisements 
were run during the campaign and stories 
pertaining to the survey were printed in a 
majority of newspapers in the territory. 
Other news items concerning telephone 
companies were published during the two 
weeks’ period. 

Working schedules were so arranged 
that stenographers, operators and trouble- 
men could spend the greater part of the 
day interviewing prospects and inspecting 
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The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vane 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
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instruments for subscribers. In _ small 
towns where the working force was not 
large enough to canvass the entire com- 
munity, employes from the larger exchanges 
spent a full day assisting local employes. 

Results of each day’s work during the 
compaign were telephoned to the Harris- 
burg office by 10 a. m. the following day. 
Bulletins showing the standing of the dis- 
tricts were prepared immediately and sent 
to all the exchanges. In addition to show- 
ing the standing of the districts and the 
progress made by the planes during the 
day, the bulletins contained news items 
concerning the various exchanges and in- 
dividuals who were making the sales. 

Some of the districts, natural rivals, 
strove to beat the others to the quota. 
The quota of 500 owned stations was met 
the first week of the survey. The districts 
worked harder to move into first place 
after the sales had exceeded the 100 per 
cent mark. When the 200 per cent mark 
was passed, an indefinite goal was estab- 
lished with each district trying to créate 
a record for the most sales. 

Gettysburg and Carlisle gained consid- 
erable lead on the other exchanges during 
the last week of the campaign as they 
strove to attain first place. The remain- 
ing six districts bunched together, had an 
interesting race among themselves, and en- 
deavored to catch the flying leaders. 

No until the last report had been made 
it determined that Gettysburg had 
won. The Gettysburg district, under the 
supervision of C. A. Bixler, showed an 
11.3 per cent increase of owned stations 
gained during the two-week survey. 

The daily bulletins were always encourg- 
ing and the;men in the Harrisburg office 
never lost van opportunity to congratulate 
the managers upon their splendid work. 
The managers passed the word along to 
the employes. 

The final two days of the campaign 
proved to be the best. In this time, 328 
stations were sold. The sales for the first 
two days of the survey were high, but the 
final reports exceeded them considerably. 

Approximately 250 employes sold at 
least one station each during the cam- 
paign. Numerous others made valuable 
contacts although they were unable to 
make a sale. Over 150 of the employes 
were awarded prizes for sales. Jesse 
Claar, manager in the Bedford district, es- 
tablished a record for individual sales with 
56 new stations to his credit. 

The final standing of the districts, and 
percentage of quota, is as follows: Get- 
tysburg, 389; Carlisle, 383; Bedford, 265; 
Waynesboro, 221; Perry County, 218; Mif- 
flintown, 170; Hanover, 155; and Cham- 
bersburg, 143. 
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Good Program for Kansas Conven- 
tion to Be Held in Abilene. 

An interesting program has been ar- 

ranged for the 3lst annual convention of 

the Kansas Telephone Association, to be 
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held at the new Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, 
Kans., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 2, 3 and 4. 

Entertainment features include a barbe- 
cue supper at Brown Memorial Park Tues- 
day evening, a breakfast for traffic men 
and women, Wednesday morning, an in- 
formal bridge party and luncheon Wednes- 
day evening, a smoker together with mem- 
bers of the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce Wednesday evening, a special tele- 
phone program at the Lyric theater 
Wednesday evening, a special breakfast to 
out-of-town visitors and special guests 
Thursday morning and the annual ban- 
quet and dance, Thursday evening. 

Addresses will be made by James G. 
Strong, congressman from Kansas; F. B. 
MacKinnon, of Chicago, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation; A. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, 
Ind., chairman of the plant division of the 
national association; Thurman Hill, To- 
peka, member of the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Commission; Mark T. Caster, Lincoln, 
Neb., general plant superintendent, Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; B. H. Smith, 
Abilene, Kans., commercial superintendent, 
United Telephone Co. and others. 

The program follows, in full: 

TuEspAY, JUNE 2, 1:30 P. M. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Eli Hoff- 
man, of Abilene. 

Response by G. W. Nimocks, Scandia 
(Kans.) Telephone Co. 

Report of Setcretary A. R. MacKinnon. 

Report of Treasurer V. E. Chaney. 

“Metallic Versus Grounded Return 
Lines,” by Harry N. Faris, Abilene, tech- 
nical engineer, United Telephone Co. 

“Preserving the Nation’s Pine Poles,” 
by R. E. Meyers, Galveston, Texas, Inter- 
national Creosoting Construction Co. 


“Correct Posture,’ by Ben Williams, 
Elkhart, Ind., vice-president, Do/More 
Chair Co. 


Tuespay, 6 P. M. 

C. L. Brown invites Kansas telephone 
men and women, and their out-of-town 
friends, to be his guests at a barbecue sup- 
per in the Brown Memorial Park. 

Music by the American Legion Junior 
Drum Corps. 

Talk by C. L. Brown. 

Boating, swimming. 

TrAFFIC DEPARTMENT BREAKFAST, 

WepnespaAy, 7:30 A. M. 

Traffic department breakfast. D. C. 
Ballore, of Abilene, and his committee have 
full charge of this interesting and enter- 
taining feature. 

TraFFic Session, WepNespAy, 10 A. M. 

Elliott Belden, presiding. 

“A Word of Welcome,” Miss Catherine 
McGinnis, Russell, president of the 
women’s division. 

Musical number by United operators. 

“Switchboard Salesmanship,” D. C. Bal- 
lore, traffic superintendent, United Tele- 
phone Co., Abilene. 


“Getting "Em Told,” by C. W. Motter, 
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publicity director, Lincoln Telephone «x 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

GENERAL SESSION, JUNE 3, 10 A. M. 

“A National Switching Plan for Toll 
Telephone Service and the Transmission 
Requirements,” by A. L. Stadermann, 
Terre Haute, Ind., chief engineer, Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., and chairman of the 
plant division, United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

“Noise Induction,” a lecture demonstra- 
tion by A. T. Campbell, transmission and 
protection engineer, and C. C. Yates, trans- 
mission engineer with the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 1:30 P. M. 

“Today’s Talk,” by Miss Anne Barnes, 
Des Moines, Iowa, special traffic repre- 
sentative, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

“What Is This Personnel Business?” 
by L. C. Oberlies, personnel director, Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“An Academic Viewpoint of Public Util- 
ity Regulation,” by L. D. Jennings, as- 
sistant professor of finance and public util- 
ities, school of 
Kansas. 

“The National Viewpoint of the Present 
Situation,” by James G. Strong, congress- 
man from Kansas. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 3. 

Informal reception and bridge party at 
6:15 p. m., given to the visiting ladies by 
the wives of the supply men. 

Smoker at 7:15 p. m. 

Special telephone program at Lyric the- 
ater, 9 p. m. All visiting telephone men 
and women are invited to be the guests of 
the United Telephone Co. 

THURSDAY Morninoc, JuNE 4, 8 A. M. 

Special breakfast given by the officers 
and directors of the Kansas Telephone As- 
sociation to the 
special guests. 

GENERAL SEssION, THurspAY, 10 A. M. 

President’s address by Samuel Tucker, 
Pleasanton (Kans.) Telephone Co. 

“The Snooper Fund,” by Thurman Hill, 
Topeka, commissioner, Kansas Public 
Service Commission. 

“Maintaining the Prestige of the Tele- 
phone Company,” by F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago, president, United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

TuHurspay, 2 P. M., GENERAL SESSION. 

Report of nominating committee. 

“Co-ordination Between Plant and Com 
mercial,” by Mark T. Caster, Lincoln, Neb., 
general plant superintendent, Lincoln Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

“Our April Income Increase; How W 
Did It, and the Results Obtained,” b: 
B. H. Smith, Abilene, commercial supet 
intendent, United Telephone Co. 

Radio broadcasting skit from Iowa. 
Tuurspay, JUNE 4, 6:15 P. M. 
Annual banquet and dance under the di 
rection of H. F. Rehg, Salina, director o 
public relations with the Public Utilit 

Investment Co. 


business, University of 


out-of-state visitors and 
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The above photograph shows a standard bundle of six Matthews Guy Guards. Note nestability and compactness. 
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@ A DISTINCT FEATURE 
OF THE NEW MATTHEWS 


GUY GUARD 














Here is a guy guard of only one piece. No tiny bolts to bend 
or break — no small nuts or parts to lose — nothing to break 
off or wear out. Simplicity is the keynote . . . both in construction 
and installation. From either the right or left side of the guy this 
guard can be easily installed in about one minute. No ladder is 
needed as the only attachment to make secure is the one guy 
clamp bolt near the ground. This provides the necessary flexibil- 
ity for taking care of anchor rods that protrude as much as 30 
inches from the ground. The new Matthews Guy Guard touches 
the wire at only one point, thus eliminating vibration, wear and 
noise. It will not twist or turn on the wire, and will not slip up 
or down if hit by a vehicle. This guard is unusually strong and 
durable, being made of hot dip galvanized No. 14 Birmingham 
gauge steel. The new Matthews Guy Guard has higher visibility 
from all angles, with full three inches front visibility. These 
guards nest 70% one within another, which saves 14% to 24% in 
freight rates all over U.S. A. and more to foreign countries. This 
nesting feature also saves space in store rooms and line trucks, 
and makes it easy to handle bundles of six. Let these guards 


prove how they can save money for you; send in a trial order. 


W. N. MATTHEWS 
inpineersang OVURPORATION 


Manufacturers ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GG-5 TEL.-§-30°GRAY 
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MANY MODERN HOMES PROVIDE COMMUNICATION 
FROM ROOM TO ROOM OVER REGULAR BELL TELEPHONES 





A 750-A intercommunicating system and eleven telephone outlets provide complete telephone convenience in the residence of Mr. Merle Thorpe, Rockville Pike, 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Appceton P. Crarx, Jr., Architect, Washington, D. C. 


Topay most well-planned homes, whatever their size, 
include enough telephones as a matter of course. Con- 
veniently located in all important rooms, they save time 
and steps and energy for every member of the family, 
every day. 

In larger homes, it is often desirable to be able to talk 
from room to room . . . from boudoir to kitchen... 
from library to garage . . . as well as to the world out- 
side. Where such a need exists, it is easily met by one 
of several available intercommunicating systems 
employing regular Bell telephones. 

For efficient and satisfactory results, all telephone 







arrangements, and particularly intercommunicating 
systems, should be planned in advance. By specifying 
telephone conduit throughout the house, it is possible 
to place outlets wherever they are most convenient and 
to move the instruments easily as requirements change. 
All unsightly wiring is concealed and there is greater 
freedom from service interruptions. 

To architects everywhere, the telephone company of- 
fers expert advisory service in the matter of providing 
for many types of equipment. You'll find such 
assistance valuable on projects you are planning. 
There is no charge. Just call the Business Office. 
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FACILITIES FOR 


enough 
telephones 


BECAUSE adequate telephone facili- 
ties help to make modern homes 
more livable, more comfortable and 
more convenient, advertisements 
like the one on the opposite page 
are appearing regularly in architec- 
tural publications. 

They stress the time and energy 
saved by properly placed tele- 
phones, the improved appearance 
and greater freedom from service 
interruptions assured by telephone 
conduit built into walls and floors. 
They offer the assistance of the local 
telephone company in planning in 


advance. 


as 


Illustrations show attractive 
homes from many sections of the 
country, together with their floor 
plans on which are plotted conduit 
layout and telephone outlets. To 
architects these are interesting 
and informative. They present 
ideas that can be incorporated in 
new or remodeled residences 
and apartments. 

As more architects learn the value 
of enough telephones in the home 
and as more families use them, 
the telephone industry everywhere 
will be bettered—whether Bell or 


connecting company. 
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n Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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i | BRITISH POST OFFICE 


after exhaustive tests of all the available microtelephone 
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Adopted by many important Telephone Administrations, 


| including those of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, New 








Zealand, Canada, India and Hong Kong. 





5 The desk pattern can be supplied eithe ‘th the combined bell set, as illus- 
trated, or with « * bell set. 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD: Winnipeg, Rio de “es, 
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When writing to Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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The “NEOPHONE" is not only exceptionally hand- 


some in appearance and convenient to use, but is 


definitely superior to the standard solid back trans- 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Northern Kentucky Company Sues 
for Million in Damages. 

Seeking to recover damages aggregating 
$1,050,000 alleged to have' been suffered 
through a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law by defendant companies, the 
Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. filed 
suit in United States district court at Cov- 
ington, Ky., on May 2 against the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Citizens Telephone Co. of Ken- 
tucky. 

In its petition, the complainant com- 
pany, which operates in Bracken county, 
Kentucky, with headquarters in Augusta, 
alleges that the defendant companies, dur- 
ing the last four years have conspired to 
prevent it from making long distance con- 
nections, 

The Bracken County Telephone Co., the 
Kentucky State Telephone Co. and others 
are also charged with implication in the 
alleged conspiracy, that according to the 
petition, is attempting to force the plaintiff 
company out of business. 

It is alleged that through threats and 
intimidation these companies have prevent- 
ed the complainant company from entering 
into agreements with small Ohio telephone 
companies whereby outside communication 
could be maintained. 

The complainant states that in 1927 it 
entered into negotiations with the Higgins- 
port (Ohio) Telephone Co. and the Felic- 
ity (Ohio) Home Telephone Co., whereby 
it sought to establish physical connections 
between the telephone lines of those com- 
panies and the Cincinnati and Southern 
Bell companies to points throughout the 
United States. 

The Cincinnati company and the South- 
ern Bell, the complainant alleges, wrong- 
fully and unlawfully refused to accept 
long distance communications from sub- 
scribers of the plaintiff in Kentucky to 
points on their lines or connecting lines, 
and threatened to cut off the long distance 
connections with the Higginsport and 
Felicity companies if they entered into an 
agreement with the plaintiff company. 

As a result of such threats, it is alleged, 
the contracts between the plaintiff com- 
pany and the Higginsport and Felicity com- 
panies were broken and the plaintiff was 
thereby “wrongfully and unlawfully” pre- 
vented from establishing these long dis- 
tance connections. 

The complainant alleges further that in 
the early part of 1927 it made application 
to the Citizens Telephone Co. of Ken- 
tucky for the establishment of long dis- 
tance connections but the Citizens Tele- 


phone Co. refused to enter into such an 
agreement. 

As a direct result of the alleged con- 
spiracy and the acts done in the execution 
thereof, the complainant company declares 
it was damaged in the sum of $50,000 for 
loss of rentals and revenue, $150,000 be- 
cause it was deprived of the right to pro- 
cure additional subscribers owing to its in- 
ability to furnish long distance telephone 
service, $125,000 because of injury to its 
credit and $25,000 it was required to ex- 
pend to obtain franchises and long distance 
telephone connections with the defendant 
companies. 

The sum of $1,050,000 sought in the 
petition represents treble the actual dam- 
age to which the complainants allege they 
are entitled under section 7 of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

The Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. 
is represented by Attorney M. J. Hennesse, 
of Augusta, B. M. Webster, Jr., and Breck 
P. McAllister of New York. 

The Northern Kentucky company was 
opposed in its application for a franchise in 
the city of Augusta and was vigorously 
fought in its attempt to get a franchise 
for Bracken county. It was necessary for 
the company to take an appeal from the 
fiscal court’s decision to the circuit court, 
and then necessary to take an appeal from 
the circuit court to the court of appeals of 
Kentucky, which court compelled the fiscal 
court of Bracken county to grant the 
company a franchise under Kentucky laws. 
At various times it is asserted that counsel 
for some of the Bell companies assisted in 
this opposition. 

The company has alsc been vigorously 
fought in its efforts to get long distance 
connections in its various applications to 
the Kentucky Railroad Commission. It was 
necessary for it, in a recent case, to appeal 
the decision of the railroad commission to 
the Franklin circuit court, which granted 
a mandamus compelling the commission to 
require the Southern Bell company to give 
that connection. The Southern Bell and 
Cincinnati Bell carried this case to the 
court of appeals and lost as the court of 
appeals decided that the railroad commis- 
sion had to issue the order for the connec- 
tion under the Kentucky constitution. 


Toll Compensation Controversy at 
Poteau, Okla., Settled. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has approved an agreement between 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which. is supplementary to the temporary 
order of the commission of April 22, 1931, 
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relating to toll business at Poteau, Heay- 
ener, Howe and Wister. 

The agreement provides that the order 
of April 22 shall apply to interstate as 
well as intrastate and that the 
toll board of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at shall be removed 
for all purposes before May 5 and service 
be restored between the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone Co. as it prevailed at Po- 
teau, Heavener, Howe and Wister prior 
to January 22, 1928. 

The compensation, as provided in the 
order of April 22, shall apply to inter- 
state as well as intrastate business during 
such time as interstate messages shall be 
handled by such companies under the agree- 
ment. The order is without prejudice to 
the right of either party to discontinue 
connection with the other on _ interstate 
toll business upon 30 days’ notice given 
by one party to the other. The bond re- 
quired of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. shall guarantee payment of in- 


business 


Poteau 


terstate as well as intrastate toll collec- 
tions. 

A mandamus action filed against the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission by 


the Oklahoma-Arkansas company was dis- 
missed on May 1 when the 
reached the agreement. 


companies 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

Holds Organization Meeting. 

At an organization meeting of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission May 1, 
John W. McCardle was renamed chair- 
man. Fred I. King was renamed secretary 
of the commission. Harry J. Cuthbertson, 
of Peru, is the only new member of the 
body, succeeding Calvin McIntosh. 





Change of Venue for Valparaiso 
(Ind.) Telephone Case. 

A petition asking that a judge other 
than Judge E. Miles Norton be named to 
hear its suit against the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, the Northwestern 
Indiana Telephone Co., the Crown Poini 
Telephone Co. and the Winona Telephone 
Co., was filed in the Lake Circuit court. 
April 29, by the city of Valparaiso Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Judge Norton granted 
the petition and named Judges Martin 
Smith, of Lake criminal court, and Charles 
E. Greenwald and C. V. Ridgely, of Gary 
as the three from whom the trial judge 
shall be chosen. 





The suit is the outgrowth of an ordez 
entered by the public service commission 
on December 19, permitting the Northwest- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co. to sell its hold- 
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RACTICALLY every tele- 
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United States for years has 


considered the Weston Wire Chief Volt- 
meter standard equipment. 


Its reliable and unfaling accuracy em- 
bodies the key-note of all good telephone 
work. In it is reflected the dependable 
service that is the basis of subscriber 
good-will—an invaluable asset. 


The Weston Model 24 size Wire Chief 
Voltmeter is especially suited to the 
needs of the smaller central offices and 
is typical of the quality performance 
that other Weston instruments are 
giving today in the laboratories, cen- 
tral offices, repair shops and-in the 
field, helping always to better the 
service of the far-flung telephone 
systems of the Nation. 
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FORTY YEARS 
OF KNOWING HOW 


HIS company has been in the business 


of manufacturing wires and cables of 
every kind and for every purpose, for over 
Established in 1889, our sole 


purpose from that time to this has been to 


forty years. 


produce none but the highest grades of 
wire from the finest materials. 

When you purchase your wire supplies 
from us, you are dealing with an organiza- 
tion of specialists, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every phase of their busi- 
ness. Our line embraces every type of 
wire and cable used in Telephone, Tele- 
graph and Power work, and our large 
stocks enable us to handle "immediate de- 
livery'’ orders with complete satisfaction. 
Write for prices. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods. 
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ings to the Winona company and the 
Crown Point Telephone Co. Holding that 
this order is unlawful, unreasonable and 
insufficient, the city of Valparaiso and the 
Valparaiso Chamber of Commerce filed 
suit in the Lake circuit court asking that 
the order be set aside and the case was 
venued to Crown Point on motion of the 
defendants. 

E. Miles Norton is the judge who has 
twice overruled the public service commis- 
sion which had held the proposed tele- 
phone deal was against the public inter- 
est. The commission finally approved the 
transaction on the advice of Deputy Attor- 
ney-General Huffsmith, after the Indiana 
Supreme Court had ruled the judge had 
no authority to direct the commission as 
to what its orders should be. 

Valparaiso civic groups have fought the 
telephone deal, which would divide Porter 
county telephone holdings between the 
Crown Point and Winona telephone com- 
panies, for the past three years. They are 
now contesting the last order of the com- 
mission approving the transaction. 


Cannot Compel Chamber of Com- 
merce to Have Telephone. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion holds that no one, under the law, can 
be forced to take telephone service. The 
Indianola Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters in the local hotel, and the 
Havana Telephone Co., which serves the 
town, insisted that it had to have a tele- 
phone of its own. The secretary of the 
chamber complained to the commission, 
and it promptly ordered the company to 

take out the instrument. 


Dorseyville, Pa., Property Trans- 
fer Entails Improvements. 
The acquisition of the properties of the 


Dorseyville Telephone Co., Dorseyville, 
Pa., by the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This prop- 
erty transfer was also approved by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 

The Dorseyville company owns and oper- 
ates an exchange at Dorseyville, Allegheny 
county, which serves 147 subscriber sta- 
tions. No exchange is maintained by the 
Bell company at Dorseyville. One sub- 
scriber of the Dorseyville company, with 
six stations, has connection with the Ster- 
ling exchange of the Bell company on a 
foreign exchange basis. The lines of the 
two companies are connected for inter- 
change of service. 

The territory served by the Dorseyville 
company is part of the Pittsburgh metro- 
politan area, and is being developed rap- 
idly as a high class residential section of 
Pittsburgh. Prominent people of that city 
are building expensive homes in this sec- 
tion, and have requested service directly 
from the Bell company. The demand for 
standard commercial service has grown far 
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beyond the ability of the present plant to 
render. 

The Dorseyville company is unable to 
finance the plant extensions necessitated by 
the growth in population. When the pro- 
posed transaction is consummated the Bell 
company will proceed immediately to in- 
stall such additional facilities as necessary 
to give a proper grade of service. It be- 
lieves that it can maintain and operate the 
plant as a part of its system more eco- 
nomically, and furnish a better grade of 
service than that now provided. 

By contract made October 27, 1930, the 
Bell company undertakes to purchase the 
properties of the Dorseyville company, ex- 
cepting cash and receivables, free from all 
liens and encumbrances, for $18,000. An 
appraisal made by one of the Bell com- 
pany’s engineers finds the reproduction cost 
new of the properties to be $31,535.40, and 
less depreciation $18,336.82. 

Property of the estimated value of $1,- 
626.20 will be retired from service, and the 
cost of removing the retired property is 
expected to exceed its salvage value by 
$211.15. In 1929, operating revenues and 
operating expenses of the Dorseyville com- 
pany were $5,533 and $4,238, respectively. 


Commission Approves Property 
Transfer in New York. 

The transfer of the Perry Telephone 
Co., which serves the village of Perry, 
Wyoming county, N. Y., to the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. has been authorized by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 

Approval of the sale by the commission 
means approval of a contract made by the 
Perry company with the Rochester repara- 
tion in which it proposes to sell and trans- 
fer to the latter all of its franchises and 
its entire business, assets and good will ex- 
cepting securities, bills, notes and accounts 
receivable and cash on hand and in banks, 
for the consideration of $85,000. 

The approval of the sale is not to be 

deemed as a determination by the commis- 
sion of the value of the property. The 
Rochester corporation is to make payment 
by assuming the $34,000 of outstanding 
bonds of the Perry company and paying 
$51,000 in cash. 
_ The territory of the Rochester company 
entirely surrounds that of the Perry com- 
pany. The Rochester company is prepared 
to spend $50,000 in the next five years to 
rehabilitate the property as the equipment 
of the Perry company is only in fair con- 
dition and is largely out of date. The 
company is financially unable to make the 
necessary improvements in its facilities. 

The Perry company was heavily hit by 
a severe storm in December, 1929, and it 
spent $18,000 in replacing its lines after 
the storm. The gross income last year 
was $35,370.13 and the expenses, including 
interest on bonds, were $35,317.84, leaving 
a net operating income of $52.29. 

The rates of the Perry telephone sub- 
scribers will be slightly changed. There 
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will be a reduction in residence rates of 
about 32 cents. About 712 subscribers will] 
have no increase in rates and 500 of these 
will get a better grade of service. 

Individual line service will be substituted 
for two-party line service without an in- 
crease in rates and the average increase in 
the business rates will be about 44 cents 
per month. 

In a memorandum written by Commis- 
sioner Maurice C. Burritt and approved 
by the commission, it was stated that the 
approval of the sale of the Perry’ company 
to the Rochester company will serve the 
public interest and bring about better sery- 
ice to subscribers in Perry. 


Seward Rate Case Under Advise- 
ment by Nebraska High Court. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has taken 

under advisement the appeal of a small 
group of subscribers at the Seward ex- 
change of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from the action of the state rail- 
way commission in increasing rates con- 
tingent upon the company substituting 
automatic service for manual and erecting 
an exchange building of its own. 

The commission sent an attorney to take 
part in the argument, in defense of its 
order, stressing particularly the duty 
which, he said, rested upon the court of 
affirming the decision of the commission 
unless its conclusions were clearly wrong, 
which is the attitude courts assume 
towards jury verdicts. The principal 
points debated between attorneys for the 
protestants and for the company pertained 
to the question of whether the allocation 
to the exchange of all in and out toll calls 
should be 25 per cent of the total revenues 
or a larger figure,.and whether the com- 
mission should pass upon the rates for 
each exchange separately or for the com- 
pany as a whole. 

The commission has consistently ruled 
against the larger companies when they 
have sought this method of rate-making, 
but attorneys for the objectors insisted 
that under the practice sanctioned by the 
commission it was possible to pick out 
each exchange at a time and compel its 
subscribers to pay rates based upon what 
will give the company a fair return on its 
investment, leaving the 75 per cent of the 
toll revenues as velvet for the company. 


Subscriber’s Security Guarantee 
Does Not Waive Payment of Bills. 

Under date of April 28, the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission handed down a rul- 
ing to the effect that where a telephone 
company has a lawful rule providing for 
a cash deposit by a subscriber or other 
security guaranteeing the payment of bills, 
such guarantee does not constitute a waiver 
or any modification of the rule providing 
for discontinuance of service’ for non-pay- 
ment of any sums which may become due 
for service rendered. 

This ruling resulted from the informal 
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These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 
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are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
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rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
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complaint of E. P. Mueller, of Milwau- 
kee, vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. It 
appeared that the complainant made a prac- 
tice of running up bills over a period of 
months, contending that he was entitled to 
service until his bills exceeded the amount 
of his guaranty. On February 26 service 
was discontinued for non-payment of bills, 
the amount due at that time being $13.79. 
The amount of the guarantee was $25.00. 

The sole question, therefore, before the 
commission was the power of the telephone 
company to invoke its rights under its rule 
to discontinue service to a delinquent sub- 
scriber who has furnished a guaranty. Aft- 
er citing numerous precedents, the com- 
mission held in favor of the telephone com- 


pany. 


South Carolina Commission In- 


augurates Inquiry Into Rates. 

A general investigation of telephone 
rates in South Carolina has been ordered 
by the South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion. The House of Representatives has 
adopted a resolution proposing that so far 
as feasible and just, the telephone rates 
should be reduced not less than 25 per 
cent by July 1, 1931. 

The commission has fixed May 12 as 
the date for the first hearing. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 

April 25: Order issued granting the 
New Edinburg Telephone Co. 30 days to 
restore local and long distance service to 
approximately 100 rural patrons in the 
New Edinburg section. 

The company at one time had more than 
175 patrons, but E. T. Atwood and other 
citizens alleged in a complaint filed with 
the commission that service was not main- 
tained and that most of the patrons had 
discontinued their telephones. The com- 
plainants sought to have adequate service 


restored. 
ILLINOIS. 


May 13: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commisioner Brinkman on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for service in Chatsworth, 
county of Livingston, stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 2 of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. 

May 14: Rehearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Kuhn on proposed advance 
in rates for toll service between the Ross- 
ville Telephone Co. and other exchanges, 
stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 1 filed 
by the company, at Rossville, Alvin, Bis- 
mark, Henning and Jamesburg, Vermilion 
county. The company petitioned for a re- 
hearing which was granted by the com- 
mission. 

July 7: Hearing on proposed increase 
in telephone rates at Newton by the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. The hear- 
ing was originally set for May 7, but was 
postponed to this date. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 4: Order issued approving joint 
application of the LeRay Telephone Co. of 
Eagle Lake, for permission to sell and 
the Mankato Citizens Telephone Co. of 
Mankato, for permission to purchase all of 
the physical properties of the LeRay com- 

ny. 

The Mankato company has agreed to re- 
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build and put the property in first class 
shape and to operate and maintain it in ac- 
cordance with its policy of rendering rural 
telephone service. 

May 18: Hearing in Boyd on applica- 
tion of the Boyd Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to change its schedule for telephone 
rates and adopt the following monthly 
gross rates: 

Individual line business, $2.75; individual 
line residence, $1.75; rural multi-party, 
$1.75. A discount of 25 cents per month 
is to be allowed if paid on or before the 
16th of each month. 

May 28: Hearing in. Prior Lake on 
petition of R. Aure, et al, for reduction 
in telephone rates and charges now in ef- 
fect by the Central West Public Service 
Co. at its Prior Lake exchange. 


Missour!. 

April 15: Application of the Middle 
States Utilities Co. of Missouri, for au- 
thority to file a new schedule of rates for 
telephone service at Kingston, approved, 
effective May 1. 

April 17: Application of the Southeast 
Missouri Telephone Co. for authority to 
file its general exchange tariff and to re- 
vise and adjust local exchange tariffs of 
certain of its exchanges, granted and case 
dismissed. 

April 22: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the commission against the Citi- 
zens Public Service Co. of Missouri for 
failure to provide satisfactory service and 
for failure to maintain its physical prop- 
erty in a safe condition at its various ex- 
changes; company ordered to proceed at 
once making necessary repairs and addi- 
tions. 

April 27: Hearing on complaints made 
by telephone subscribers of St. Charles 
county, who are seeking better service on 
the Machens and Kampsville lines. 

It seems that it is necessary sometimes 
for the Machens line to be connected with 
the Orchard Farm line, before neighbors 
in that vicinity are able to talk with each 
other. A fee is necessary for the connec- 
tion through the Orchard Farm station. 

Fiften subscribers are on the Machens 
line and the Kampsville line has six sub- 
scribers. Kampsville, in order to get near- 
by neighbors must call through St. Charles, 
who in turn calls Orchard Farm to make 
the connection. It seems the subscribers 
want the Machens and Kampsville lines 
consolidated with the Orchard Farm line. 

April 28: Joint application filed by the 
North Central Telephone Co. for authority 
to purchase and the Inland Telephone Co. 
to sell the telephone exchange at Irondale. 

April 28: Application filed by the Scotia 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity to operate a telephone 
exchange in Macks Creek, Camden county, 
and construct a toll line between Linn 
Creek and Macks Creek, and a rural line 
from Macks Creek to Branch. 

NEBRASKA. 

May: The commission has taken under 
advisement an application from the West- 
ern Telephone Corp., which has purchased 
a number of stations in northeastern and 
central portions of Nebraska, for author- 
ity to issue $344,000 of 6 per cent bonds 
to finance its acquisitions. 

The company operates exchanges at Ar- 
nold, Boomfield, Callaway, Crotfon, Ew- 
ing, Lynch, Monowi, Oconto, Osmond, 
Page, Stapleton, Tryon, Verdel, Verdigre, 
Wausa and Winnetoon. It submitted in- 
ventories made by the Dorsey Co., of Chi- 
cago, which showed that while the book 
cost was $433,407, the reproduction new 
valuation as of March 15, 1931, was $812,- 
998 and the present depreciated value 
$666,487. 
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The company has added $24,383 in addi- 
tions and betterments since its purchase of 
additional exchanges. 

May: The commission held that the 
Havana Telephone Co. cannot compel the 
Indianola Chamber of Commerce to install 
a telephone of its own in its headquarters 
in the local hotel. 

NEw JERSEY. 

May 5: Issuance by the West Jersey 
Telephone Co. of $65,200 common stock 
and $25,000 preferred stock to purchase 
two other telephone companies in Warren 
county, approved. The commission also 
approved the purchase of the two compa- 
nies, the West Jersey Toll Line Co. and 
the Patrons Telephone Co., which operates 
in Belvidere and the townships of Freling- 
huysen, Blairstown, Harmony, Hope and 
Oxford. 

New York. 

May 19: Hearing in New Hampton on 
proposed increase in rural rates by the 
Orange County Telephone Co. The com- 
pany proposed to discontinue its New 
Hampton exchange and serve these sub- 
scribers from its Middletown exchange 
where dial equipment has been installed. 

OHIO. 

May 21: Hearing on application of the 
United Telephone Co. for permission to 
discontinue the exchanges at Byhalia and 
York Center, alleging they are being oper- 
ated at a loss. It is planned to transfer 
the Byhalia exchange at Bellefontaine 
and the York Center exchange at West 
Mansfield. 

May 25: Continued hearing in rate 
case of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., post- 
poned from May 7. 

The postponement was at the request of 
Attorney-General Gilbert Bettman, with 
the consent of the company. The delay 
will give the state more time to study the 
testimony submitted by witnesses for the 
company at the recent hearing. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 2: Agreement approved which is 
supplementary to commission’s order of 
April 22 in the case of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. vs. the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co., relative to toll 
connections and compensation. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 12: Hearing at Bancroft on the 
application of the Union Telephone Co. for 
authority to discontinue its exchange at 
Bancroft. 

The telephone company asks that it may 
be permitted to serve patrons from its 
central office in Plainfield. The petition 
says that operation at present is at a loss 
and that better service may be furnished 
subscribers at Bancroft through the Plain- 
field exchange. 

May 14: Hearing at Hudson on the ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to apply its standard toll 
rates on calls from Hudson and the ex- 
changes at New Richmond, Hammond and 
Baldwin. 

May 19: Continued hearing at Madi- 
son on the application of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. for authority to incerase its 
rates in Madison. 

May 20: Hearing at Fredonia on the 
application of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 
its Fredonia-Waubeka exchange. 

May 25: Hearing at Antigo on the in- 
vestigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged refusal of Langlade Tele- 
phone Co. and Rolling Mutual Telephone 
Co. to extend service to Stanley Wyruas. 

May 29: Hearing at Prentice in the 
matter of the proposed extension of serv- 
ice to August Johnson, et al, in the town 
of Ogema by the Ogema Telephone Co 
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was costing us plenty— 
Then we heard about Kester!” 


“The maintenance costs in locating high resistance 
joints were knocking. the daylights out of our 
profits. And that’s not taking into consideration 
the customer good-will we lost. Then we got next 
to ourselves and began soldering. Next, we learned 
about Kester—and cut soldering costs! And man, 
the results were almost unbelievable!” 


Kester does make a difference! Ask Plant Super- 
visors of large or small telephone companies from 
coast to coast. They'll tell you that when Kester 
comes into the picture —defective connections fade 
out of it fast. Only the purest virgin metals are in 
Kester Solder—and the self-contained flux is scien- 
tifically designed to prepare the surface for a perfect 
bond. Kester is speedy, too—cuts soldering time 
down by a third. There’s Kester Rosin-Core Solder 
for delicate switch-board wiring, and Kester Acid- 
Core Solder for all the heavier work. Your telephone 
supply house sells both of them on 1,5 or 20 pound 
spools. Get next to Kester right now! Write to our 
Industrial Development De- P 
partment! Give the necessary 
information and we'll produce 
a flux-core solder exactly right 
for your own specific needs. 
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Indiana’s Finest Annual Convention 


cess that you take in the success of any 
other company undertaking that means a 
great deal to your future. 

If you look around you will observe that 
the unorganized portions of our population 
are largely unsuccessful and unhappy. It 
is these people who are harassed and ex- 
ploited. It is these unfortunate individual- 
ists who pay the wrong price for every- 
thing that comes to them. 

Take an active 
work, 


interest in association 
If you are qualified to do so, be- 
come one of the leaders in planning for the 
future of the organization and in designing 
new tasks and new undertakings for it to 
handle. You will find a keen interest and 
much personal profit in maintaining a close 
identity with the association and with the 
outstanding leaders in your field. 

Finally, if we are to maintain for greater 
organization in our industry it must be 
justified by certain economic fundamentals 
that bring to all parties concerned greater 
benefits and more sound accumulated 
values. 

Organization that has as its only purpose 
benefits for one powerful group as against 
another without regard for a square deal 
for all, is selfish in the extreme and’ is not 
justifiable by the standards of modern busi- 
ness. Organization that adopts the princi- 
ple, ‘to have and to hold’ will not endure 
in our American life. 

The organization I have in mind is one 
that develops strength and influence fo be 
applied only upon the highest plane of busi- 
ness ethics, utilized as a powerful vehicle 
by which the interests of the investor will 
be safeguarded, thus giving public con- 
fidence in the soundness and stability of 
the industry’s securities, so that the wealth 
of the nation will quickly respond to the 
ever-increasing demand for expansion and 
development; one that guarantees to the 
ever-increasing army of men and women 


all over the nation engaged in this utility’ 


service greater opportunities, comforts and 
happiness that they may more loyally 
serve and spend all their human energies 
in the prosecution of their daily tasks. 

We must remember that accorded public 
confidence and support there is a corre- 
sponding responsibility which we must 
solemnly assume, that of giving a full 
measure of public service for every public 
dollar. 

Thus, the industry adequately financed 
as a whole, enjoying public confidence, 
manned by earnest and industrious em- 
ployes, devoting their lives to their chosen 
professions and vocations moves ever on- 
ward to new and greater responsibilities in 
furnishing to an impatient business and so- 
cial world communication service.” 

“Trade Mark Service” was the subject 
of an address on the adaptation of tele- 
phone directory advertising to the national 
advertising of trade mark products. This 


(Continued from page 20. 


was presented by C. B. Smythe, New York 
City, trade mark service manager, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
trade mark -service organization really 
started to function a little over two years 
ago, and had 43 national users in 1930 
It now has 55. 

Mr. Smythe told of the change in tele- 
phone directories in 1924 for adaptation to 
trade mark service which is the linking up 
of the factory with the local dealer—the 
completing link of the modern merchandis- 

















Sam Tomlinson, of Plymouth, Second Vice- 

President of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 

ciation, Has Long Been a Member of the 
Indiana Organization’s Workers. 


ing chain. This service is sold on a local 
basis to dealers and distributors. 

He then told of seven plans for handling 
the service through its entirety, and cited 
the plans used by several national prod- 
ucts. He related efforts to tell the story 
and sell the service and secure trade mark 
advertising for the directories. He spoke 
of educating the telephone employe who 
contacts the public relative to the value of 
trade mark advertising, and asked that any 
who has proofs of the use of the telephone 
directory’s advertiser’s service 
scribers’ send them to him. 

The speaker enumerated some of the 
points in which the trade mark advertising 
in directories save the advertiser money 
and stated that it is expected to get the 
entire service offered to all the telephone- 
using public. The service should be avaii- 
able for every town and he outlined its 
scope. 

In closing, Mr. Smythe discussed foreign 
listings ; that is, the directory listings from 
another town in the local directory. 

President Barnhart next called for the 
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by sub- 


report of the nominating committee and it 
was read by R. V. Achatz, of Aurora 
Upon motion, the report was accepted 
There being no other nominations, the 
nominees were unanimously declared elect- 
ed. Their names have previously been 
given. 

Secretary W. H. Beck then read some 
changes in the by-laws relative to member- 
ship and officers. Upon motion the changes 
were unanimously accepted. 

The next speaker on the program was 
Mrs. Laura McClure, Argos, who pre- 
sented the subject “Business Office Meth- 
ods.” 

The billing, collecting, keeping of ac- 
counts, etc. in a small office, present many 
problems, she stated. She stressed the im- 
portance of honesty, accuracy and thor- 
oughness in this work. Protection against 
fire is required for the office records and 
only a small amount of cash should be 
kept on hand. 

“Do not confine your banking connec- 
tions to one bank,” she advised. “Cash 
checks promptly, keeping a record of the 
last endorser.” Mrs. McClure stated that 
in her office tolls are listed daily for check- 
ing. A subscriber’s ledger is not used but 
a card record is. “We record about every- 
thing around the office except the funny 
stories,” she added. 

About 75 per cent of the subscribers are 
now taking discounts and they require no 
attention. The other 20 per cent require 
constant watching, and 5 per cent provide 
cause for distress to the commercial de- 
partment. 

The speaker stressed the opportunities 
of the commercial cletk in various ways. 
“It really pays to keep on speaking terms 
with your neighbors,” she stated. The suc- 
cess of the small exchange depends upon 
the personality of the staff. 

Mrs. McClure’s brief address was full 
of pithy remarks and comments, inter- 
spersed with humor and sound advice. 

The concluding speaker on the morning 
program was T. De Witt Talmage, trans- 
mission engineer, Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Ill. Taking as_ his 
subject, “A New Attack on the Potent 
Enemy,” Mr. Talmage discussed good ser- 
vice and the influence of transmission upon 
it, using several charts to illustrate his 
points. 

The three important factors of good ser- 
vice he enumerated as: Speed of connec- 
tions; accuracy in making connections; 
ease and clearness of conversation. The 
three important factors of transmission 
were named as volume, quality of received 
sound, and noise. Mr. Talmage briefly 
discussed each of these factors and then 
described the telephone transmission test- 
ing equipment of the Illinois Telephone 
Association. 

He declared there is a vast difference 
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between a company doing a good job and 
a mediocre one. The elimination of poor 
transmission in the central office can be 
taken care of with little expense and, fre- 
quently, inspection of central office equip- 
ment will reduce many of the transmission 
losses. He showed a chart having the vari- 
ous toll connections on it, with a toll ter- 
minal loss of 9 db. and discussed the vari- 
ous parts of the connection. 

The speaker briefly touched upon the 
matter of rural lines and discussed public 
relations as they are affected by those of 
another company. His address was closely 
followed by many interested telephone men 
who regretted that due to lack of time the 
speaker shortened it considerably. 


The Final Session. 

The concluding session of the conven- 
tion on Thursday afternoon was the larg- 
est attended of the convention, there being 
a total of about 600 in the hall to hear Dr. 
Watson’s address. 

President Barnhart called the meeting to 
order shortly after 2 o’clock and presented 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio, 
president of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United States. 

Mr. McKinney extended greetings from 
Independent Pioneers in all the states and 
told what the pioneer organization is and 
its purposes. He briefly described the pro- 
posed trip of the Pioneers to Europe in 
the summer of 1932 and urged that con- 
sideration be given it and_ reservations 
made as soon as possible. 

W. J. O’Connor, New York City, assist- 
ant to president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was the next speaker in- 
troduced by President Barnhart. Mr. 
O’Connor spoke briefly on cooperation and 
public relations within and without the 
industry. In part, he said: 

“I have been impressed with the possi- 
bilities of such meetings as this and have 
put down some of the things that I think 
such a meeting tends to produce. Your 
meeting I think definitely results in: 

1. Knowing one another better and get- 
ting greater confidence in one another. 

2. Developing points of view of ob- 
jectives and ideals (new perspective). 
3. Exchanging information and 

perience. 

4. Stimulating action. 

There is a reason, peculiar to our indus- 
try, why an annual get-together of tele- 
phone people is productive of such results. 
It is because the telephone is a natural 
monopoly. When telephone people get to- 
gether, there is a free discussion of prob- 
lems, an exchange of ideas and experiences 
all tending to stimulate action once we are 
back on the job. There are no trade secrets 
to straight-jacket 


ex- 


our discussions. 
The telephone business is unique also 
in that it is strictly local yet national and 


international. You cannot manufacture 


calls in Indianapolis and sell them in Roch- 
The Rochester service is produced 
Yet the 


ester. 
by people who live in Rochester. 
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Rochester exchange may at this moment 
be functioning as an arm of the New York 
City exchange in completing a long dis- 
tance call. There were four calls from 
Indiana which crossed the Atlantic ocean 
last month and one which went to South 
America. There are more transatlantic 
calls today, four years after the service 
was inaugurated, than there were trans- 
continental calls eight years after that line 
was opened. 

Most people, however, including perhaps 
some of us, do not stop to inquire why it 

















Cooperation Within the Industry and the 

Problem of Pleasing the Customers and 

Encouraging Their Greater Use of Tele- 

phone Service Were Interestingly Discussed 

by W. J. O’Connor, Assistant to President, 
A. T. & T. Co., New York. 


is that a call originating in New York City 
can be completed in a few minutes to a 
remote part of Indiana or Oregon or Mon- 
tana. But a foreign observer not long ago 
said that ‘the speed and quality of Ameri- 
can telephone service was the result of 1 
working plan that approached almost abso- 
lute perfection in human _ cooperation.” 
Surely we can be proud of such comment. 

Now that cooperation is the result not 
only of efforts within the industry but 
also as a result of efforts on the part of 
the telephone-using public. Within the in- 
dustry I think we produce a unified nation- 
wide service chiefly as a result of three 
things : 

1. A certain measure of standardization 
of equipment—in all that it involves. 

2. A definite measure of standardiza- 
tion in operating methods, 
routines. 


born of 


3. Conferences and discussions of our 
common problems such as being held here. 

Of course, I think I should include an- 
other unifying force which is less tan- 
gible but in my estimate equally as real, 
and that is the traditional spirit of serv- 
ice which has always been identified with 
communication—the spirit of service ex- 
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pressed in the slogan ‘The Message Mus 
Get Through.’ That is a great drivin: 
force resulting in cooperation. 

The cooperation from without—coopera 
tion we receive from the public—is the re 
sult of an unending educational effort o1 
the part of the industry—a job that will 
always be with us. We are interested no 
only in having the public know how to us: 
the service but when to use it. The pub 
lic must appreciate its value, its adaptabil 
ity, its speed. 

And we must keep in mind that the 
American public is not nailed down. It 
has more mobility than any public any 
where else on earth. It takes to wheels, 
particularly in summer; Florida’s public 
may move in great numbers along Indiana’; 
highways, with the order reversed in win- 
ter. They may need telephone service any 
time, anywhere. Therefore, in the tele- 
phone business it is not practical to settle 
back and say: ‘My public is right here. 
I don’t have to worry about any other pub- 
lic.’ 

A telephone man’s public is potentially 
the entire American public plus the King 
of Siam and his wife, at the moment. 

The problems that must be met in ren- 
dering a fast, dependable nation-wide ser- 
vice differ undoubtedly between exchanges. 
There are technical problems in New York 
that do not exist in Indianapolis, just as 
Indianapolis problems differ from those in 
an exchange of 300 telephones. But those 
technical problems can be isolated and 
solved because we have the ingenuity and 
patience to solve them. 

I do believe, however, that we have one 
problem as a common denominator running 
through the telephone industry that may 
differ in degree but not in kind. That is 
the problem of pleasing our customers and 
encouraging their use of the telephone. We 
usually talk about this under the heading 
of ‘Public Relations.’ Some people try to 
make this phase of the business appea: 
complicated; it really isn’t. 

Good relations with our public seem to 
me to depend upon a few simple funda- 
mentals : 

1. We must have good and dependable 
service at fair rates. (A rate which is 
insufficient to provide good and dependable 
service is as much against the interest of 
the telephone user as a rate which provides 
more than is necessary is against the in- 
terest of the company.) 

2. We must render that 
most pleasing way. 


service in 


The problem of pleasing the public dif 
fers in degree and not in kind, but ther 
is a considerable difference in degree. |! 
metropolitan rely 
intimate pe! 
sonal understanding to solve some of tl 
problems. 

We must have routines, just as we mus: 
have laws—-city, state and federal. O' 
whole social structure in this so-called m: 


centers we 
routine methods instead of 


must 


chine civilization depends upon respect f 
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general rules of conduct. And incidentally, 
we cannot have freedom until we have 
surrendered most of it. But a routine 
should be a means to an end and not the 
end in itself. 

It seems to me what we want is a sym- 
pathetic understanding of our customers’ 
points of view. Of course, it would be 
helpful if the customers have a sympathetic 
understanding of our points of view. 

In great population centers that personal 
relationship is not always practical so we 
must rely on. synthetic means to help re- 
mind the public of our intentions. There- 
fore, the telephone companies advertise. 
They endeavor to call on customers regu- 
larly, either by telephone or personally. 
They endeavor to keep employes informed 
so they can, in their routine and personal 
contacts, help the subscribers to get the 
maximum use out of their service. 

They try not to put a telephone pole in 
the middle of a driveway; they endeavor 
to design buildings that will not only har- 
nronize with their surroundings, but will 
add something to the prestige of their lo- 
cals; they try to keep their trucks neat 
and in the hands of courteous drivers; 
they try to have accurate bills, they try 
to make sure each subscriber receives a 
directory. In a word, they try to do the 
best they absolutely can in the thousands 
of small transactions involved in furnish- 
ing telephone service. 

I know of. no formula for keeping the 
public happy over telephone service. TI 
think it all comes down to this: ‘ 

Let the public know what it is you are 
trying to do and proceed to do it in the 
most efficient but courteous way possible 
and the public will approve. In other 
words, promise backed up by performance. 

In conclusion, I want to say that in 
order to produce what the foreign observer 
said was almost absolute perfection in hu- 
man cooperation, we must continue to co- 
operate not only within the industry but 
we must eternally endeavor to merit the 
maximum amount of cooperation from the 
public we serve.” 

Most interesting was the address by G. 
Don Sullivan, Huntington, editor of the 
Indiana Farmers Guide, on the subject, 
“The Farmer and His Telephone.” Mr. 
Sullivan declared that the farmer is ote 
factor which must be considered as most 
important. Present-day agriculture is dif- 
ferent from that of years ago. It is now 
a business. Production is no longer a 
problem. .Today the problem is that of 
economic distribution. 

This is the age of machinery on the 
farm, Mr. Sullivan stated, and the tele- 
phone is just as important as the plow or 
reaper. With the thought of distribution 
in mind, the telephone and truck are the 
keystones, he stated. The farmer is the 
only individual who must depend upon out- 
side agencies for distribution, and he must 
depend upon the telephone for his price 
quotations. 
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Mr. Sullivan discussed the farm tele- 
phone situation as a result of a survey of 
some 29 towns. He pointed out how the 
telephone affords protection—for human 
life, lives of stock, and for personal 
property—and other uses for which it is 
almost invaluable. 

One point not considered by telephone 
companies, he stated, is the market for ex- 
tension sets on the farm. He mentionea 
as locations for extension sets the poultry 
house, dairy, and there should be one in 
95 per cent of the farm barns. The mar- 
ket could be developed with proper pro- 
motional activity. 

He told how one farmer lost a $400 
order for maple syrup. He had a tele- 
phone in his home but his sugar camp was 
about five miles away. It was impossible 
for his wife to get word to him at the 
sugar camp and the order was given to an- 
other. 

In closing, Mr. Sullivan suggested possi- 
bilities upon which the companies could 
operate to interest farmers. A farm with- 
out a telephone in the future, he stated, 
will be just as scarce as a home without a 
plow; but real salesmanship is required’ to 
bring it about. Mr. Sullivan’s excellent 
discussion will be published in a future 


‘issue. 


President Barnhart, briefly commenting 
on Mr. Sullivan’s address, stated that there 
is a large field for development among the 
farmers. 

He then introduced R. C. Rottger, In- 
dianapolis, vice-president of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., through whose cour- 
tesy the honor guest of the convention, Dr. 
Thomas A. Watson, was present. Mr. Rott- 
ger stated that there would be presented 
a talking picture of Dr. Watson entitled, 
“The First Call,” after which Dr. Wat- 
son would deliver an address. 

The talking picture, “The First Call,” 
gave a vivid and authentic presentation of 
the experiments which finally culiminated 
in the transmission of Professor Bell’s 
voice over the electric telephone, and also 
the dramatic recognition of Professor 
Bell’s exhibit of the telephone at the cen- 
tennial convention in Philadelphia, through 
the accidental stopping of Dom Pedro, em- 
peror of Brazil, at the exhibit. 


The story told by Dr. Watson in the 
talking picture was continued by him in 
person and appears on other pages of this 
issue. 

Although 56 years have passed since Dr. 
Watson first heard the human voice trans- 
mitted over the electric telephone, he is 
by no means as old as Methusaleh, as some 
people think. Despite his 77 years, Dr. 
Watson is tall, straight and vigorous, with 
a keen interest in life and all its develop- 
ments. And he enjoyed meeting with the 
telephone men and talking with them as 
much as they enjoyed listening to his story 
of the first telephone. 

The banquet, entertainment and dance on 
Thursday evening brought to a close one 
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of the most notable and enjoyable co 

ventions the Indiana convention has hel’, 
and one that will be long remembered }, 
all who were privileged to hear Dr. Wa 

son tell of the telephone’s birth. 


Statistics of U. S. Telephones at 
Beginning of Year. 

At the beginning of 1931 there was a 

total of 20,201,000 telephones in the United 

States. Of these, 15,682,000 were Bell 


.telephones and 4,519,000 Independent. Of 


the latter 4,416,000 were Bell connecting 
and 103,000 non-connecting telephones. 
Despite slack business conditions in 1930, 
there was a net gain of 122,500 telephones 
in the Bell System during the year. 

The total telephones in the world were 
estimated to be about 35,300,000 on Janu 
ary 1, and of these approximately 32,200,- 
000, or 91 per cent, can now be connected 
with any Beli System telephone. 

The more than 20 million telephones in 
the United States are served through a 
total of 19,545 central offices operated by 
7,436 companies, of which 25 are Bell, 
7,163 Independent Bell connecting, and 
248 Independent non-connecting companies. 
In addition, there are 29,300 Bell service 
lines, the telephones of which are included 
in the figures for connecting telephones. 

The telephones of the United States are 
served through a total of 83,110,000 miles 
of wire. The great bulk of this wire mile- 
age belongs to the Bell System, as the 
connecting companies own 6,706,000 miles 
of wire and the non-connecting companies 
156,000 miles. 

The Bell System wire mileage 
prised, at the beginning of the present 
year, 62,867,000 miles’ of exchange wire 
and 13,381,000 miles of toll and long dis- 
tance wire. Little of this Bell System 
wire mileage is now in open wire; only 
7 per cent on January 1, 1931. On the 
same date 66 per cent of the Bell wire 
was in underground cable and 27 per cent 
in aerial cable. 


com- 


Mystery Solving Is All in the Day’s 
Work of Troubleman. 

Not long ago Repairman McClintic of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., who 
is stationed in Hannibal, Mo., was called 
to solve a real mystery story. A complaint 
had been made that a telephone bell was 
ringing every 15 minutes in the home of 
a subscriber, but that no one was on the 
line at such times. 

The trouble-shooter tested and re-tested 
the line, but found everything O. K. How- 
ever, the bell continued to ring every 15 
minutes. Finally, he found a clue to the 
mystery. The subscriber had _ recently 
purchased a clock that rang the quarter 
hours, and the clock bell was identical in 
tone with the telephone bell. The tele- 
phone bell was changed and now there i: 
no more confusion of clock and telephone 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Lincotn, Nes.—A group of 20 farmers 
in northwestern Nebraska have incorporat- 
ed with the secretary of state the Heming- 
ford Telephone Co., with a capital stock 
of $20,000. It proposes to build or purchase 
an exchange \at Hemingford, supplied by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., and 
to construct and buy lines in Box Butte, 
Sioux, Dawes and Sheridan counties. 

No one person is to ever be permitted 
to own more than 5 per cent of the stock, 
although farmer cooperative associations 
may own as high as 40 per cent. Divi- 
dends are limited to 8 per cent, with a 
proviso that after 5 per cent has been set 
aside each year to surplus, the directors 
may declare patronage dividends or use 
the excess money to promote the interests 
of agriculture. 

J. P. Jensen, T. O. Myers, Otto Uhrig, 
C. D. Ray, D. J. Foley, L. A. Roland and 
G. M. Jenkins are directors. 

MempHis, TENN.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration for the Tennessee Telephone Serv- 
ice Co., which holds options for the pur- 
chase of several Independent telephone 
companies in western Tennessee and eastern 
Arkansas, have been filed. 

Charles M. Bryan, attorney and others 
in his office are listed as incorporators but 
it is reported the incorporation is in the 
interests of one of the larger Independent 
companies. 

The Tennessee Telephone Service Co. 
was capitalized at 100 shares of no par 
value stock, “for the purpose of construct- 
— and operating telegraph and telephone 
ines 

Elections. 

ALANSON, Micu.—The annual meeting 
of the Buckeye Telephone Co. was held 
on Friday, April 24. The following officers 
were elected: 

President, Irving Waldron; 
dent, Frank Rotter; secretary, 
treasurer, Grace Parks. 


Construction. 

CHALLIS, IpAHO.—The Challis Telephone 
Co. has installed a new switchboard in or- 
der to render improved service to its sub- 
scribers. 

Carmi, Itt.—The Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. has been making improve- 
ments in service that are welcomed by its 
subscribers. The company has recently in- 
stalled the latest type equipment on toll 
lines, as well as remodeled the switchboard. 
The manager of the company is O. W. 
Fullerton. 

GRAND Rince; I1t.—The Streator Tele- 
hone Co. has announced that it will make 
dditions to its central office equipment 
iere. The new equipment is being installed 
provide automatic telephone service for 
»scribers on the Grand Ridge exchange. 
The new automatic telephones are now 
ng installed in the subscribers’ homes. 
ie employes of the company are install- 
: the central office equipment which will 
be cut into service on June 1. 

Bow.Linc GreEN, On10.—Officials of the 
thern Ohio Telephone Co. have an- 
inced that the work of placing all tele- 
P'one wires underground in the business 


vice-presi- 
Irvin Cole; 


— 


eyo fot 


+» 


section of the city will start soon. The 
city council adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing the work and absolving the city from 
any damages that may occur as a result 
of the change. The cost of the work is 
estimated at approximately $10,000. 


Ho.pENVILLE, OKLA.—The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is installing a modern 
switchboard in its new local telephone ex- 
change building. The company is spending 
approximately $300,000 on its new exchange 
and equipment here. This will be an im- 
portant point on the underground toll cable 
system of the company in Oklahoma and 
the equipment being installed here includes 
72 repeaters necessary to amplify voice 
currents on the underground cables. 

CastLE Date, Utan.—lIn an effort to 
improve service on the system the directors 
of the Castle Dale Telephone Co. have au- 
thorized additional improvements in the 
northwest section of town. 

PortaGeE, Wis.—Plans for a _ telephone 
system along the entire Portage levee sys- 
tem, enabling the commissioners and their 
engineer to keep in constant touch with all 
points of the system during floods, were 
recently disclosed here by H. V. Tennant, 
engineer. 

This communication would enable patrol- 
men to immediately report any weakness 
in the levees in time of floods, enabling 
the commissioners to send help to any need- 
ed point at once. 


Miscellaneous. 

Asuton, lowa.—A meeting of the Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co. and the pa- 
trons of this vicinity was held April 28. 
E. B. Samp, district manager of the com- 
pany and Mr. Griesbach, superintendent of 
Sac City, and H. R. Phillips, of Omaha, 
assistant to the president, were present at 
this meeting. 

The purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss reducing telephone rates to $1.25 from 
$1.50. After some discussion the company 
decided to give the patrons a 35 per cent 
discount instead of 25 per cent. No def- 
inite plans could be made that evening, so 
a final meeting is to be held later. 

Care GirARDEAU, Mo.—Roy Beaird, tel- 
ephone wire chief of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Telephone Co., has been transferred 
from Sikeston to this place. 

FitcHviLLE, On1o,—The Farmers’ Tel- 
ephone Co. was destroyed by fire recently 
with a loss estimated at $12,000. The ex- 
change had been operated for 18 years at 
the home of Milo Hibbard. Firemen from 
New London saved other buildings nearby. 

YouncsTown, Onto.—Thomas B. Gil- 
liam has been elected vice-president in 
charge of all operations of the Utilities 
Service Co. and subsidiary companies. He 
will be in charge of the Ice & Fuel Co. of 
Youngstown and other companies, includ- 
ing more than 50 telephone companies in 
Ohio, Michigan and North Carolina. 
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Evectric Corporation Cre et 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Rubber Covered 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


COPPERWELD—BRONZE—COPPER 
Standard and Specification Grades 


GraybaR 


“There’s a Graybar House near you”’ 


Che Mystery Bake Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Specially equipped to make telephone 
wire and maintain highest standards 
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Western Electric 
Company, Inc. 
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Fire! New Installation Quickly 
Made in Louisiana Town. 
By H. M. Stewart 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

Not until the entire central office and all 
the equipment of the Oak Grove Telephone 
Co., Oak Grove, La., had been destroyed, 
was a midnight fire brought under con- 
trol. The billings for the month were the 
only records saved—and that was because 
the operator on duty rushed back into the 
flaming building and gathered them at the 
risk of her life. And Oak Grove, a grow- 
ing center of 1,500 people in northeast 
Louisiana, was left without telephone com- 
munication, isolated from the outside 
world. 

The same night A. C. Monroe, owner of 
the Oak Grove Telephone Co. sent a wire 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. at 
Chicago. That office, in turn, immediately 
wired J. C. Head, its local representative 
at DeQueen, Ark. Mr. Head left at once 
for Oak Grove and arrived the day fol- 
lowing the fire. He and Mr. Monroe held 
a consultation to plan the reconstruction 
work. 

Less than two hours later a location for | 
the new office had been chosen and com- 
plete plans for new equipment prepared. 
Meanwhile, telephone men were busy rig- 
ging wires and making new connections 
so that at three o'clock that same day, 
long distance service had been established, 
and Oak Grove once again had telephone 
connectcions with outside points. 

The order for new equipment was sent 
to the Kellogg company which had already 
signified its intention of cooperating with 
Messrs. Monroe and Head to the best of 











Operators of the Oak Grove Telephone Co., Oak Grove, La., at the New 400-Line Kellogg 
Switchboard Installed After Recent Fire. 


its ability in building the equipment in rec- 
ord time. Exactly four days after the or- 
der was placed, complete shipment was 
made. The new board and equipment were 
installed and connected by H. B. James, 
efficient combination man of the Oak Grove 
company, and S. J. Daigle of Monroe, La. 

They worked so rapidly and well that 
all local service was restored in Oak Grove 
16 days after the old equipment had been 
entirely demolished. In the rehabilitation 
of this property several outstanding rec- 
ords were made and the results accom- 
plished are a tribute to everyone connected 




















The Modern Plant of the Kester Solder Co., 


Chicago, I!l., Is Surrounded by Beautiful 


Shrubbery and Well—kept Lawn. 
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with the work. Mr. Monroe is to be com- 
mended because he fully appreciated the 
value his community placed upon telephone 
service and because he “came through” a 
heavy loss smilingly, with the thought up- 
permost to restore communications as rap- 
idly as possible; Mr. Head, because he and 
the company he represented did everything 
possible to assist in rebuilding the system 
without loss of time. 

Mr. Monroe purchased the company 18 
years ago when it served only 16 patrons. 
Serving more than 200 stations, the pres- 
ent Kellogg magneto switchboard has a 
400-line capacity, and is sufficient to care 
for the future growth of this progressive 
city for some years to come. Lamp super- 
vision, an efficient type of keyshelf control 
over disconnect signals, is provided on the 
new board making it a modern equipment 
for magneto exchanges. 





Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Main- 
tains Attractive Plant. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
plant of the Kester Solder Co., manufac- 
turer of the Kester solder 
This plant 
is located on Wrightwood avenue in Chi- 
cago, the 
block. 

The grounds surrounding the buildings 
are beautifully landscaped. 
est neighboring factories are several blocks 
away, there is nothing to keep the sun- 
light from streaming into every office and 
plant building through wide and almost 
ceiling-high windows. 


self-fluxing 
used in industries and homes. 


buildings occupying an entire 


Since the near- 
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May 16, 1931. 


F. C. Engelhart, president, says: “Our 
home was built and is being kept up, with 
the thought in mind that no one thing so 
vitally affects efficiency and business rela- 
tions as the right kind of surroundings and 
pleasant working conditions.” 

Modern methods of production are used 
and it is stated that there are many spe- 
cial machines and operations designed by 
engineers of the company which are used 
only in its plants. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the company claims that its prod- 
ucts are beyond imitation. 

Employes of the Kester company spend 
their lunch hours in a large and cheerful 
dining room, where delicious food is served 
them at reasonable prices from a com- 
pletely equipped, modern kitchen. Com- 
fortable recreation rooms are also at the 
disposal of employes. 


Anchor Combines Principles of 
Cone and Expanding Types. 

A new type of anchor known as 
“Groundlock” has been announced ‘by the 
Illinois Solderless Connector Co., Chicago. 
It combines the principles of both the cone 
and the expanding types of anchors. This 
anchor is claimed to be superior in respect 























The Groundlock Expanding Cone Anchor. 


to holding power and creepage, having the 
advantages of both cone and expanding 
types. The cost installed in respect to 
holding power is claimed to be especially 
low. 

The anchor has a cone of heavy steel 
plate cut into six formed segments. These 
segments fold compactly to permit the cone 
to be placed in a small hole. A spreader 
is used to expand the cone. The anchor is 
expanded by turning the rod until a spacer 
prevents further turning. When the 
anchor is fully expanded 45 per cent of 
the cone is out in solid earth. 

\s tension is applied to the anchor, the 
whole cone transmits the force outward 
at an angle perpendicular to the surface. 
The upper portion of the cone forces the 
fill out against the solid sides of the hole, 
wule the lower portion transmits the force 
directly into solid ground. 

[t is declared that the anchor is easy to 


_ ity, 
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install, and that no _ special tools are 
required. Additional information may be 
secured by writing direct to the Illinois 
Solderless Connector Co., 4121 S. La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


Circular on the Valentine-Clark 
Method of Roofing Poles. 

The Valentine-Clark Corp., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has published a circular describing 
and illustrating its method of finishing, or 
“roofing,” telephones poles with Creo-stain, 
so that they are .ready to set upon arrival 
at a telephone company’s pole yard. 

“In addition to the best of timber qual- 
modern facilities, superior creosote 
butt-treatment and punctual service,” says 
the folder, “Valentine-Clark includes the 
finishing of the job without extra charge. 

“Roofing with Valentine-Clark is a seri- 
ous task comprising six separate opera- 
tions—every pole ready to set on arrival, 
free from the burden of finishing and the 
resulting litter around your storeroom or 
pole yard... Valentine-Clark service 
also includes gaining, special boring for 
racks and pole steps, full-length shave and 
stain (all expertly done by experienced 
men) for which there is a nominal charge.” 

Creo-Stain, the company asserts, is not 
a paint but a special mixture made espe- 
cially for Valentine-Clark roofed poles 
with creosote base. Copies of this folder 
may be obtained by writing the company 
at 2516 Doswell avenue, St. Paul. 


Siemens Bros. & Co. Receive Large 
Telephone Orders. 

Owing to the continued demand for the 
“cradle” or hand-microphone type of tele- 
phone, the British postoffice has placed an 
additional order for 25,000 of these instru- 
ments with Siemens Bros. & Co., of Wool- 
wich, England. 

Siemens Brothers & Co. announce their 
completion of the work connected with the 
installation of an automatic exchange at 
Mukden, China. The initial equipment is 
for 3,500 lines, and an addition of 1,500 
lines will be made. 


Company Purchases New Strom- 
berg-Carlson Lamp Line Board. 
The Blandinsville Switchboard Co. of 

Blandinsville, Ill., recently ordered a two- 

position Stromberg-Carlson lamp line mag- 

neto switchboard, the new board which has 
caused so much favorable comment in the 
telephone field. It will be equipped with 

220 short lines and 40 long lines and will 

be complete with battery 

equipment. 

This board has been one of the features 
at recent state telephone conventions and 
chief operators, plant superintendents and 
traffic officials have highly praised it. The 
outstanding feature of this equipment is 
that lamps are used both as line signals 
and as supervisory or ring-off signals in- 
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exclusive 
Improvements 


When the Seal is poured into the (1) D-W 
processed top of the (2) seamless one-piece 
zinc can of a Storm King Duro Powr Tele- 
phone Cell, the elements and the electrolyte 
of the Battery are permanently protected 
against deterioration by evaporation, air 
leakage and all other influences that tend 
to destroy the unit before it gives up its 
full capacity in useful service. The (3) 
D-W patented paper-thin insulator takes up 
less space than any other insulator and 
makes room for more electrolyte, so that 
every Storm King Duro Powr Battery not 
only saves its current until it is called for, 
but also delivers more total current during 
its useful life. These facts are proved by 
laboratory tests of Duro Powr Batteries 
after four years in storage. You can have 
the benefits without any extra cost and 
with marked savings in replacement expense. 


























Send your test order now. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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JOHNS During recent years 

J- To I have been privileged 
Tegeenone ~Nto appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail yeur- 
self of my services? 


1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 

TELEPHONE - FX.ECTRIO - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Examination—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 








AVOID “LOST” CABLES— 

Pressure Testing Equipment! 

Extension Poles and Mountings 
For E Coils 


r Exploring 
DETROIT INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


14586 ILENE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 








Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 








EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 




















J. G WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies, 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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stead of the usual drops, or any variation 
thereof. 

Other features are: 

More positive line signal; more positive 
cord-circuit, clear-out, or supervisory 
signal; more positive code-ringing indica- 
tion to the operator, due to intermittent 
flashing of lamp signal in sympathy with 
operation of sub-station generator; com- 
mon battery type of operator’s circuit, with A C te O U N T I N G 
constant high transmission efficiency ; lamp 


signals demand more prompt attention both HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


in original and in supervisory answerin Certified Public Accountants 
: 8 ° P y . s Specializing on Public Utilities 
time, thus resulting in better service. 


s 901-7 Conti tal Bank Bldg. 
In the face of the switchboard there are ilieannelin pl 7 


two jacks to which an artificial network, 
representing 20 db, is terminated. The 
operator can connect up any line through 
the cord circuits and cut this network in 
and out while making transmission tests to 
determine whether the transmission is up 
to standard. Two jacks per position are 
used for the cord tone test circuit. The 


network of this test circuit consists of the 
proper resistance coils, induction coils and CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 















HONE DIRECTORY & 
RTISING COMPANY, 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita, Kans. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chicago 
816 Brown Bldg. 212 Guarantee Bldg. 100 W. Monroe 

















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














tons buzzer in order that a tone can be Rates Financing Accounting Managing 

Appraisals and Reports 
placed through the cord and plug under Radio Program Service Specialists 
test. In making the test, the operator POE eggs Beare 

> ENGID N } 

must shake or pull the cord up and down MANAGEMENT Saaeaey — 
in order to determine the break or circuit Lima, Ohio 
interruption. 





Indiana Bell Reports Station In- 
crease for March and April. 

A general improvement in business con- 
ditions throughout Indiana is indicated by 
a report issued by the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on April 21 showing that there 
has been an increase in the number of tele- 


phones for the first time since the spring of CASH FOR DIRECTORIES 







et TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


Nileo Lamp Works, Inc., Emporium , Pa. 

















1930, except for a very slight gain in Sep- reentage, oF. pay cash, bonus a = 
tember of last year. The gain is shown in es ® specialty. Ee ston pom 
March and thus far in April. The report be surpassed 
also shows there has been a decrease in HOOSIER DIRECTORY CO. 
the number of telephones disconnected 169 Go. Oth St. Geshen, Ind. 
throughout the state. 

A loss of 3,757 telephones was reported 
by the company during 1930. The decline ‘N A UG L E 3 O L E S 
started in May and reached its lowest point Northern and Western Cedar 
in September, the statement showed. A Butt-treated or Plain 


loss in number of telephones was shown NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
each month during the winter. 59 East Madison St., Chicago 
Conditions have improved gradually 
since the first of the year and in March 
instead of a decrease, the number increased We will sell your 


by 462 telephones. Indianapolis accounted Telephone Oi g-teadel ay 


for 180 of this number. The increase for A DB) V E R T ' S I N G 


the first three weeks in April was 355. 
These gains made up for losses in January or will publish your directory complete 


and February and show a total increase L va BERRY & C DAYTON, 


for 1931 of 291 telephones. 








and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, 


Established 1881 





Creosoted Wood Conduit | | Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, 


and Wyckoff Conduit for te 2 a "Wires. 
The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. ¥. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. as early as possible. 


raving, Blocks M.LANZ BOLT CO. PITTSBURGH, PA 








To insure delivery on time order your poles 

















Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 











